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FOREWORD 


The * awakening in our country has a much wider significance 
thap^jnost people, with their preoccupation in the struggle for 
political'' freedom, recognise. The desire for self-government is 
only one phase arid not the most important phase of this 
general awakening. The awakening is like a rising flood that 
covers the whole space between the banks or, more appropriately, 
like a flood of light that lights every nook and corner. In arts 
and letters, in music and painting and sculpture, and in fact, in all 
the departments of life, the new consciousness is doing its work. 

In the sphere of music, this awakening has been a visible 
process. For years, Sangitha Sabhas have, in different parts of 
the Madras City, had their annual celebrations ; and their weekly 
performances have been increasing from year to year. There is 
now a vast and growingly larger number of men and women in the 
country taking an interest in music and themselves learning to 
sing. Academies of music are springing up ; and broadcasts of 
music are being attended by vast crowds. There is evidence, 
which few can fail to recognise, that in music, as in other spheres, 
this awakening is at work. 

That there is a literature dealing with South Indian music 
is known. Few, outside the small class of experts conversant 
with the theory of music or music as a science, know even the 
names of the writers. It is, therefore, a great service at this 
moment to open up the literature of Indian music and make it 
available to the public. Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, who is an 
eminent exponent of the present-day music, both in its theoretic 
and practical aspects, is eminently fitted to undertake this task. 
And the public owes a debt of gratitude to the Annamalai 
University for the help and encouragement which it has given to 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar in performing this very useful service. 

Ramamatya, the author of the book here published, recog¬ 
nised twenty Melas; his successors went on increasing the 
number; and the present-day theory recognises seventy-two, 
though it is doubtful whether all of them are in actual use or can 
satisfy ,thg ear of the people. It is a result of pure mathematics— 
a question of how many combinations of the seven notes and their 
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variations can be made. Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar thinks that even 
the two and thirty were the resulting combination of the seven 
notes, five of which had a sharp and flat sonance and the word‘raga’ 
itself indicates the number 32, according to the peculiar Indian 
Notation of numbers by the letters of the alphabet. A question 
may here arise as to whether the word ‘ raga ’ was a newjjitro- 
duction into music after the thirty-two Melas had cometo be 
recognised. 

Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar refers to a criticism of the author by 
a successor of his, that two of his twenty Melas have the same 
notes. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar that it 
must be a slip and the manuscripts may be responsible for it. Is 
it impossible to find out what'combination it must be for either 
the one or the other that has been written amiss and resulted in 
the error criticised ? 

Experts, like Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, must not only open up 
the past of music but point the way to its future. 

'Mylapore, ) T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI. 
28th March, 1932. J 
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THE manuscripts of Svaramelakalanidhi are found in Tanjore, 
Madras, Baroda, and Bikanir. Its bare text, for aught I know, 
was^Jiinted twice— first , at Kumbakonam in 1906 by Mr. S. 
Narayanaswami Aiyar and secondly , at Bombay in 19x0 by 
Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande, though under the pseudonym of 
Bharadvaja Sarma. The latter edition contained, at least, a 
running commentary in Maharati. 

But both the printed editions happened to be, alike, 
defective and even misleading.- I shall give only one instance 
and pass on. 

In the fifth chapter of the work, the two Ragas of 
Sudhavasantha and Malavasri are correctly defined, in two 
verses, 1 thus:— 



a. m: sro: wTeOTSflm 

i 

qwfsTcr: qr^orrsfq 1 

§ 

1 


f n 

to 

wsrosa: 1 


b. Rctf^cii inward flfrr: sjflwnEtefq q 

1 

i 


ff?l assist: 1 


But how did Messrs. Narayanaswami Aiyar and Bhatkhande 
present to us, in their respective editions, the same two Ragas ? 
Both of' them gave us, alike, the following two lines regarding 
the point under consideration:— 

m: sraprasaw sfto % i 

N© 

Here, both of them consciously began with Sudhavasantha 
but unconsciously ended with Malavasri. In other words, they 
took the first line of A and the last line of B, mixed them 

1 The verse regarding Sudhavasantha is marked A, while that regard¬ 
ing Mhlavasri is marked B, 
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together with a little modification, and produced a meaningless 
jargon which explained neither of the two Ragas. 

A fresh edition of Svaramelakahhiidhi containing, as it 
ought, a full and correct text, a true and free translation, and a 
historical and critical introduction is therefore felt as a 
desideratum—to supply which mine is an humble contribjjtkm 
or, at best, a provoker of a better one. 

I feel bound to record here that the credit of having 
prepared a correct version of the Sanskrit Text of SvaramSla- 
kalamdhi and enabled me to bring it to the light of the day— 
belongs to the joint-labour of the two veteran Sanskrit scholars 
of Tanjore—Messrs. P. S. Sundaram* Aiyar and Pundit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, who are also well-versed in the theory of 
Indian Music. I heartily thank them therefor and also for the 
kindness wherewith they went through the proof-sheets and 
even otherwise gave me very valuable hints and suggestions. 

Thanks be, also, to the Diocesan Press, Madras, for its 
prompt and neat execution of the work. 

It only remains for me to say that, on February i, 1931, I 
delivered the subject-matter of Svaramilakalamdhi as a Lecture 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University which, I feel 
thankful to state, was good enough to give her imprimatur to its 
publication in the present form. 

• Bai Bhavan ’ ) 

Triplicate, V M. S. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

1st March, 1932, J 
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INTRODUCTION 


Svaramelakaldnidhi is one of the standard works, in Sanskrit, 
on the Carnatic Music. Ramamatya, its author, was a native of 
Andhradesa and lived in or about Kondavit, 1 which was not far 
away from Bezwada, in the principality of which he had a fort of 
his own and in the vicinity of which he enjoyed the overlordship 2 
of a large estate of land washed b‘y the eastern sea. He belonged 
to the Todarmal family; his father was Thimmamatya 3 ; and he 
himself was such an efficient musician-composer that he won the 
title of ‘ Abhinava Bharatacharya ’. 4 

He was associated with Rama Raja of Vijayanagar, perhaps 
as his minister, as the word amatya indicates. His father too had 
the same title of ‘ amatya ’ appended to his name. But whether 
the father and the son were ever real ministers, who moulded the 
destinies of Vijayanagar, or were so called only by way of courtesy— 
a glance at the History of Vijayanagar seems to throw a doubt on. 

Nothing else is known to us of the father than his fatherhood. 
As for the son, Ramamatya, he exhibited his person, in his work, 
more as a prolific Vdggeyakdra than a serious-minded politician. 
All that he could record of himself was:—(x) He had studied 
the secret of music. 5 (2) He alone, of all others, knew both the 
theory and art of music. 6 (3) The traditional lore of music, in¬ 
herited from his grandfather, Kallapadesika—evidently, Kallinath, 

1 a. g v=r i 

# • SJ 

Svaramelakaldn idh i. 

©s CS so >0 ^ 

Ibid. 

4 C/. This means Modern Bharatacharya . 

* Ci. Svaramelakaldnidhi. 

‘ ct. vm\T^^m-ibid. 
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a Commentator of Sangitharatnakara —palpitated in his pulse. 1 
(4) Rama Raja requested him, in preference to others, to write a 
new treatise on music reconciling the conflicting views that were 
then in vogue. 2 And (5) the same Rama Raja gave him, in 
recognition of his (musical) services many a valuable present. 3 

This, surely, is not the language of a veritable minister , who 
wielded the mighty empire of Vijayanagar and who, in the 
intervals of his State-business, managed to write a musical work 
also, just as Mr. Gladstone wrote his Homer or Vidyaranya, his 
Panchadasz. 

Further, a reference to Robert Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
shows that Achyutha succeeded Krishna Raya Deva in 1530, that 
Sadasiva succeeded Achyutha in 1542, and that the latter 
(Sadasiva) was virtually a prisoner in the hands of Rama Raja 
who was, at first, his minister but became afterwards inde¬ 
pendent. 4 By ‘independent’, Sewell should have meant that 
Rama Raja was de facto the ruler of Vijayanagar. So he might 
have been. But de jure the ruler was, undoubtedly, Sadasiva ; 
for, a very large number of inscriptions, ranging from 1542 to 
1568, recognize Sadasiva as the real sovereign. 3 Why, Rama- 
matya himself admits that Rama Raja helped Sadasiva to regain 
his throne. 6 Hence, it is submitted, Rama Raja should have 

1 cl mcTmCr sf^epFittar^ i 

cTcrtS.fq rITfq m I! 

S 3 ^0 

Svaramilakaldmdhz. 

* Cf. ggn | Ibid. 

so 

* CL qrfri 

qcFsfr nnq; a ibid. 

* Vide Sewell’s Forgotten Empire , page 109. 

5 Ibid —page 179. 

* cl q: wjprcqT fafo f^rqff- 

srrfir$t§$cT: 

gqqq €rtq*f gfrtqrqqa; n 

S© 

Svarcwtlakal&nidhu 
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been, at least when Ramamatya wrote his work, only a minister, 
though the king was a puppet in his hands. How, then, could 
Ramamatya afford to be a minister of a minister ? 

Further again, Ramamatya’s description of Rama Raja’s 
pedigree is more fanciful than real and betrays the mentality of a 
flattering court-poet rather than that of a responsible State-officer. 

The following Table shows Rama Raja’s pedigree, according 
to Ramamatya:— 

Vishnu 

i 

Brahma 


Athri 

I 

Moon 

Budha 

i 

Pururava 

i 

Ayu 

I 

Nahusha 

i 

Yayathi 
Bharata 
Sri Ranganath 


Rama Raja Thimma Raja Venkatadri. 

(Fig. 1) 

But Sewell’s genealogy 1 , taken from epigraphical records, 
gives Rama Raja his proper place in the royal line of Vijayanagar 
thus:— 

Thimma 

Isvara 

i 

Narasimha 



1 CL Sewell’s Forgotten Empire , page 180. 
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It is thus clear that Rama Raja belonged, if at all, to the 
royal family only by marriage. Ramamatya only confirmed it 
when he observed: “ Krishna Raya gave his daughter in 
marriage to Rama Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the 
parenthood of daughters.” 1 - * 

History gives us no pedigree of Rama Raja except that he 
was a son of one Ranga and that he had two brothers, namely, 
Thimma Raja and Venkatadri. 2 This Thimma Raja is said to 
have murdered Sadasiva in 1568 and usurped his throne. 3 But 
Rama Raja ruled, if at all, only on behalf of his king, Sadasiva. 
True, he was a brave soldier; 4 but he was over-ambitious 
and a little reckless too, with the result that he precipitated 
the battle of Talikota in 1565. and brought about his own 
death. 

I digressed, so far, only to emphasise my doubt whether 
Ramamatya was a minister in fact or only by courtesy, and also 
to warn the reader against blindly accepting unhistorical, and 
therefore untruthful, statements. 

Let us now proceed to study Ramamatya as a Vaggeyakdra , 
pure and simple. 

His exact date is not available. Being however a contem¬ 
porary of Rama Raja, he should have lived in the sixteenth century. 
He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Music; and in Rama 
Raja’s opinion, he was the best of the then existing musicians. 
He wrote many musical works, such as for instance, £la, 
Ragakadamba, Mathrika, Sudaka, Panchathalesvara, Sriranga, 
Dvipada, Svaranka, Srivilasa, Dhruva, Pancharatna, and so 
forth. 

No wonder, then, that Rama Raja—at the instance of his 
brother, Venkatadri—required Ramamatya to write a new work 
on music. Of this requisition, Svaramilakalanidhi was the result. 

1 a. b a w i 

^ C ‘-a 

Svammilakal&nidku 

3 Vide Sewell's Forgotten Empire , page 214. 

3 Ibid , page 212, 

4 ct. firfsp?r B=rfafq i 

Svaramelakat&nidki. 
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The colophon 1 , at its end, clearly shows that Ramamatya finished 
his work in Saka 1472, Sadharana Year, Sravana Month, and the 
tenth day of Nirmalathara (Sukla) Paksha—all of which correspond 
to Thursday, August 21, 1550 A.D. 2 

\Now, be it noted, it was in order to reconcile some con¬ 
flicting views on music that Svaramelakalanidhi was written, as 
evidenced by Venkatadri, in his request to his brother, Rama 
Raja:—‘ The science of music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conflicting views; let Ramamantri (Ramamatya), 
by your command, reconcile all (the conflicting views) and write a 
(new) science ’; 3 and as confirmed by Rama Raja, in his requisi¬ 
tion to Ramamatya : ‘In the science of music, conflicting views 
have indeed arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and 
write an interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its 
theory and practice.’ 4 

Be it, again, noted that, about the same time or within 
the space of about a decade after the publication of Svaramela- 
kalcinidhi, Pundarika Vittala finished his Sadragachandrodaya. 
Even in that book, the same note of complaint was sounded 
that the theory and practice of music did conflict with each 
other and that, therefore, Burhan Khan asked Vittala to re¬ 
concile them. s Again, in 1609, the self-same note of complaint 

1 a. SJRF =q 

. mmft 3$RTT feuft I 

gqfaisfTcfsr- 

Svaramilakalanidh i. 

z Vide L. D. Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris , Vol. V., 
page 303. 

* fcrciqrr: i 

e ci=fr^ 51^' tot mfa « 

Svaramilakalanidh t 

* q?TRwf&i wm ercmqrssH: i 

so so 

sgsspiasppra? srnlcfsfnp we fqvF? « 

" Ibid. 

* fsRtqtHqt 55^ T} o 

Sadragachandrodaya. 
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was resounded when Somanath declared : ‘ I write Ragavibddha 

only to reconcile the conflict between the science and the art of 
music.’ 1 Even the recently published Sangithasudha contains a 
similar note of complaint. 2 

A question, therefore, naturally arises, namely, * Why should 
the musical views conflict, at all , with one another ?’ To put the 
same question sarcastically: ‘ Why should the harmonious music 
produce disharmony amongst its votaries ? ’ 

Because the old order changes, giving place to the new ; and, 
in the transition-period, both the orders struggle with each other 
—the one anxious to get m and the other unwilling to get out. 

But why should the ‘old order’ change? In addition to 
Tennyson’s philosophical answer, there *is here an important truth 
to be grasped. Into two broad divisions, Science falls— exact 
and non-exact. The rules of an ‘exact’ science are inflexible and 
never change with the times. H 2 0 , for instance, was, is, and 
shall ever be water and never anything else. But as regards a 
‘ non-exact ’ science, such as for example Music, it is always 
progressive ; and, a fortiori , its rules do change from time to time, 
in order to suit the growing taste of the people. 

Mark! I said ‘ from time to time ’ and not from day to day. 
For, if music—like dream—changes from day to day; surely, like 
dream, it will be labelled as mere phantasy and treated as such. 
Being, however, too momentous for his own welfare, man learnt 
to so mould and fashion music as to make it grow only very 
slowly and even imperceptibly, as well as to imprint every one of 
the stages of its growth with its peculiar technique. This 
position Mr. P. C. Buck explains in his History of Musk in a 
felicitous language, which I shall re-state with a little modification 
thus : The various stages of musical progress are not the inventions 
of the learned few imposed on, and adopted by, the unlearned many; 
but rather , a summing-up and organization by the former of those 
practices and usages at which the latter had arrived by instinct. 

Ragavibddha, 

* vtpmsft f| srraraStc: f? i 

5IT^Rnar> ffoTft. ti 


Sangithasudha , 
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Hence, the technique of music of a particular age means 
and includes the summary of the music of the preceding age 
plus the conventions engrafted, from time to time, upon the 
original stock, by the masses, as enabling them to attain an ideal 
dimly s'een in the distance. A real musician cannot therefore 
afford to ignore the aspirations of the people at large, fly at a 
tangent and pooh-pooh the technique of his age which is the 
natural growth of years and sometimes of centuries and to which 
he is tied and bound, whether he wills it or not. 

It is, however, true that, oft and on, a genius like Thiagaraja 
arises and gives his countrymen not only a summary of the music 
of the past but also a programme for the music of the future. In 
that sense, he may be said to have interfered with, and even 
changed or modified, the musical technique of his age. Such a 
rare exception is due to the fact that the particular ‘ genius ’ has 
had the intuition to see and realise that all the possibilities of the 
code of convention, prevailing in his time, had been exhausted ; 
that ‘ the orange had been sucked dry ’; that the period, in which 
he happened to live, had come to a natural end ; and that he had 
been impelled to inaugurate a fresh period, in which the new 
formula of music arose, as it were, from the ashes of the old. 

To sum up: The musicians of a particular age stick, under 
ordinary circumstances, to the technique of that age. Extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances occasionally arise when a new age sets in 
with a new technique of music. Both the techniques—old and 
new—struggle, for a while, after which the old dies and the new 
flourishes, till a still newer age brings with it its own newer 
technique to supplant it. In all these cases of succession, the 
struggle between the old and the new techniques lasts only during 
the transition-periods. 

It is this inevitable struggle that goes by the name of * the 
conflict of musical views ’ which, in the nature of things, does 
arise from time to time. 

The same truth Mr. Bhatkhande expressed at Lucknow in 
another way: ‘Our music has undergone changes, from time to 
time, according to the tastes of the different ages. We find the 
system propounded in Scmgitharatnakara of Sharngadev is a con¬ 
siderable advance on that described in Bharata’s Natya Sas/ra, 
being more exhaustive, more scientific, and expressive of greater 
national culture. A mere glance at Lochana, Pundarika, Hridaya 
3 
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Narayana, Ahobala, and Srinivasa will be enough to show us that 
the systems of music propounded by them mark a still further 
advance and that they considerably differ from the systems 
appearing in Natya Sdsira and Ratndkara. We ourselves .are in 
the twentieth century and the system of music, now in vogue, has 
left the other systems far behind.’ 1 

We are, at this stage, tempted to inquire whether Ramamatya 
recognised the progressive nature of music and whether he 
enunciated, in his work, any principle of guidance, wherewith he 
could emphasise the importance of such recognition. A study of 
Svaramelakcdamdhi enables us to answer both the questions in the 
affirmative. The principle of guidance, spoken of, has already 
been referred to, though in another connection, but can bear 
repetition ; and it runs as follows: ‘ The various stages of musical 
progress are not the inventions of the learned few imposed on, and 
adopted by, the unlearned many; but, rather, a summing-up and 
organisation by the former of those practices and usages at which 
the latter had arrived by instinct.’ 

The idea, conveyed hereby, Sharngadev first put, in his own 
way, thus: ‘ The learned men are of opinion that the Science 
follows the Art and must respect the current practice. If any 
discrepancy arises between the two, the proper procedure is 
to interpret the science in such a way as it can be reconciled with 
the practice.’ 2 But, unfortunately, he relegated this principle 
almost to the end—to the sixth chapter—of his work and 
made it appear as a mere suggestion for any one to take it 
for what it was worth. 

Ramamatya, however, brought it to the forefront of his book 
and laid such an emphatic stress on it that it developed in his 


1 Vide the Report of the 4-th All-India Music Conference of Lucknow, 
page 117, 

One woid of caution is here necessaLy, The changes, referred to, are 
in connection with the superstructure of Indian Music, while its foundation 
or basic principle remains as constant as ever. It is, m fact, this basic 
principle that distinguishes the Indian system from all other systems of 
music. 

* Cf. n$r ^Tr^FqriTfq | 

awiawfircst ww ii 

Sangitharainakara . 
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hands into a star-like maxim for all future writers to follow. Here 
is what he wrote on the point: ‘ The Gdndharva- music is ever 
employed in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of its theory. 
But if the violation of those theoretical rules, inflexible though, do 
not l€acHo any absurdity ; and if, again, the contravention of any 
of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, but jars, to 
the ear; then, the practice of music shall be preferred to its theory. 
And it is in conformity with the 4 practical ’ rules of music 
(as opposed to its ‘ theoretical * ones) that the Gdna-m usic 
prevails. In his chapter on Instruments , Sharngadev, well-versed 
in music-lore, argued that the practice of music was more impor¬ 
tant than its theory.’ 1 , 

If Sharngadev originated this principle, which may—for 
future guidance—be called 4 the Principle of Lakshya if, again, 
Ramamatya elaborated and developed it into a maxim; Pundarika 
Vittala chose to condense it into an aphorismic form, namely :— 

wwfl ^ sirera; 1 

(Science only follows Art, isn’t it ? ) 

Let us proceed to see how Ramamatya applied the principle 
of Lakshya to the development of his musical system. 

Before so doing, we shall first get to know which system of 
music he took up for study. Even a cursory glance at his work 
will show that he referred only to Sharngadev’s system of music 
and made it clear that he wanted to modify and bring that system 
alone in line with the condition of his own times. 

The reason is not far to seek. Almost all the musical works 
that are now coming into prominence, such as for instance, Sadraga- 
chandrddaya , Rdgavibddhcc , Sangtthadarpana , Sangithasudha , 


1 a. era i 

a*! a i 

qf&rptoq ©sraw a=r srma » 

swrarara grurrarc fa^fqaq 11 

Svat avitlakalanidhi. 
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Chathurdandiprakasika , Sangithaparijatha , Sangithasaramritha , 
Nagmut-es-Asphi, Sangtthakalpadruma , and Lakshyasangitha — 
all these works came successively one after another, but mark! 
only after the time of Svaramelakalanidhi. And Ramamatya 
had no other work to criticise before him than Shamgadev’s 
i Sangitharatnakara. 

No doubt, Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra and Narada’s Sangitha- 
makaranda had been in existence long before Sangitharatnakara. 
But, evidently, Ramamatya dtd not mind the former and could not 
mind the latter. For, the one lay involved in a debris at Gadwal, 
till Mrs. Ananthakrishna Sastri discovered it in 1919 and brought 
it to the light of the day, while, the other was a treatise more on 
dramaturgy than on music. 

Could, then, Lochanakavi’s Rdgatarangmi have come to his 
notice? We have no definite answer to give. For, the date of 
Rdgatarangini is uncertain, inasmuch as its colophon points to 
the twelfth century, while its reference to Vidyapati points to the 
fourteenth century and even later. Even assuming that the book 
was before him, we can easily conjecture that he should have 
brushed it aside; for, it was an out-and-out North Indian book 
and dealt with the Hindustani music. 

Hence Ramamatya looked, for guidance, to none else 
than Sharngadev and even averred 1 that he would, like his own 
chosen guide, make the Principle of Lakshya the chief thing in 
his book. And he did make his averment good. Let us see 
how, 

The first point of conflict between Sharngadev and Rama¬ 
matya was with reference to the Sudha- Vikritha svaras. At any 
rate, both of them agreed with regard to the .SW^a-svaras and 
allocated them, alike, thus :— 

A. cf?T «PS8K SfFqmTflt *?cT: | 

XJ XJ S C, 

cleft fRFqr cT TOjq: II 

cT I 

NO 'O 

SvaramSlakaldmdhi . 


1 cf. aai&pBHiTOf $csrr segom 1 

Svaramilakal&nidhi , 
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B - ^RTiWPjRasr <* 5 Wi:srfa: 1 

\ >0 NO 

wn*recp^qt e^l*tn?Rm% 8 i^a?r: 11 

>0 G NO 

fssrfew: i 

G >o 

srstffrft fg^terrai frsq%=-i ■acnsrfcf: 11 

O NO 

^ftcEEfcIsqf ^qnqfl%«l =5?f:3ria: I 

NO NO NO 

^tf$Sta*crofat q^f%l??f?i?cTcr: ll 

NO NO NO 

^gr^wefarhi fgqr^r HsrfcFEce: i 

C NO 

q^f^rr tl^frar €>ws,^r ^g; 11 

Sangitharatncikara . 

The idea conveyed by both A and B, quoted above, is the 
same and may be stated thus :—> 

‘ The svaras arise from the srutis in such a way that Shadja 
takes the 4th sruti of the Vina, Rishabha the yth , Gandhara the 
yth, Madhyama the 13th , Panchama the iyth , Dhaivatha the 20th, 
and Nishada the 22nd' 

The Sudha- svaras, which were common between Sharngadev 
and Ramamatya, may be tabulated thus :— 


Number of 
Srutis 

>SW/j«-Svaras. 

1 


2 


3 


4- 

- Sa 

5 


6 


7- 

- Ri 

8 


9 - 

- Ga 

10 


11 


12 


13 - 

- Ma 

14 


IS 


16 


17 - 

- Pa 

18 I 

l 

19 

t 

20 - 

;•*- Dha 

21 


22 - 

! - Ni 


(Fig. 3) 
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As regards the Vikritha- svaras, both Sharngadev and 
Ramamatya differed from each other. While Sharngadev presented 
to us so many as twelve Vikritha- svaras, Ramamatya found, in 
actual practice , only seven. He therefore recognised only those 
seven and left out the remaining five. 

Sharngadev worked up his twelve Vikritha- svaras thus :— 
‘ The twelve Vikritha Svaras are explained. The four-srutied 
Shadja becomes two-srutied Vikrithas, namely, Chyutha Sa and 
Achyutha Sa. When Ni takes the Kaisiki sruti, it is Chyutha ,* 
but when it takes the Kakali sruti, it is Achyutha. That Rishabha 
which is four-srutis from Chyutha Pa is regarded as a Vikritha. 
Gandhara is declared by Sharngadev tQ fall into two divisions, 
three-srutied Sadharana and four-srutied Anthara. Madhyama, 
like Shadja, falls into two divisions viz., Chyutha and Achyutha. 
Panchama of Madhyamagrama is three-srutied and has one more 
variety, namely, four-srutied Kaisiki Pa. Dhaivatha, in Madhya¬ 
magrama, becomes a four-srutied Vikritha. The three-srutied 
Nishada and the four-srutied Nishada are treated of as Vikrithas 
of Sa and named Kaisiki Nt and Kakali Ni respectively.’ 1 

1 ct. cr qq faficrr=rr<Tr sxsr qfaqrftcrT: i 

O \ \J 

ftqr^q ‘Q « 

sjfci gf^cfr PcTT | 

O NQ 

qmm ■aer.-aft: i 

qpqR ^fcT II 

ww. i 

qsmt qwpwd ftsifcT: qa: ii 

sa •*3 

H«q*R*T grfK HR ‘qaiSlfaftfcT ft^r I 

o S) 'Sl 

qqcfr qsqqqr# ftfa: wr^rUSTfcT: u 

"C 'O 

NO >0 

HlHtfa ft fiat STftfa SRffl ^ht: II 

Sangiiharatnakam . 
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On the other hand, Ramamatya worked up his seven Vikntha- 
svaras thus:— 

‘ How is it that only seven Vikntha- svaras are given here, 
while Sharngadev mentioned, in his Ratnakura , so many as 
twelve t It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, m actual -practice, that is, 
according to the principle of Lakshya , there are only seven 
Vikritha- svaras different from the seven Sudha-svaras. If 
the basic notes are left out, there does arise a difference in 
sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha-svaras. But if they 
(the basic notes) are retained, the said difference disappears in 
practice, though not in -theory, by the process of taking the 
preceding—but not the next preceding—srutis. I shall tell you 
how. Achyutha-Shad-ja does not differ from Sudha-Shadja; 
nor does Achyutha-Madhyama differ from Sudha-Madhyama . 
Again, Vikntha-Rishabha does not differ from Sudha-Rishabha, 
nor does Vikritha-Dhaivatha differ from Sudka-Dhaivatha. 
Further again, Vikntha-Panchama which is taken from Madh. 
yama-Sruti does not surely differ from the other Vikritha- 
Panchama. Hence under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen (Sudha- Vikntha) svaras, no separate mention was made 
of these five isvaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger, 
as indicated above. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha- svaras 
by mentioning their names :— 

(1) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 
and (7) Kakali Nishada. 

Chyutha Shadja is the name given to that Shadja which gives 
up its own fourth sruti and takes the third one. The same rule 
applies equally to Chyutha Madhyama and Chyutha Panchama. 
When Sudha-Madhyama takes the first Gandhara- sruti, it is 
called Sddhdrana-Gdndhdra , but when the same Sudha-Madhyama 
takes the second Gandhara- sruti, it goes by the name of Anthara 
Gandhara. When, again, Sudha-Shadja takes the first Nishdda- 
sruti, it is called (by expert musicians) Kaisiki Nishada ; but when 
the same Sudha-Shad-ja takes the second Nishada- sruti, it goes by 
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the name of Kakali Nishada. Thus, the seven Vi&rii/ia-svaras 
have been described.’ 1 

1 a. m: i 

ST^^RT: W 3 cT g&r SfifacTRSqr II 
gsf SHSPlcft I 

5ra^SR( *NSc| SBTClfo 55%cT; B 
^rarcg1^mr|iq^qatfacr: i 
q^T^rf qf?%sRf grcrarr n 

srfq c5gqcfr ^ <£ff?rafa^: ii 
^ rHrr^fafJTBpiTOT^t q fqqa l 
ew ®r ?fri ^ ^q?«rt fwqq II 

q^qt qq fqfVtq^ i 

SO s V 3 NO v 

«fsqqt qsqq: ll 

qsqqrg fq[fafkqr q gtrattfa | 
fqfcTt qqa: ^rfeenstfM^ II 
qsqqSTSTqrcjq fq$q: qaR*a q: | 

q^fxPqq Wcfi: I 
ei^wdr tjcH-cRqTq iq^cit qqt ll 
^HTqt fatftnrt a gfr^f i 

^qfr: q^St^raV Rsqwia: q*ni$WT 11 

N3 V NO s« 

WrqETWWTFq[^?t^5qR ^qfq | 

gqnsRf^qifqqreftsqFq: qn^fqqi^; ii 
f?3r =qaqf ^raresrfcf qqr qfqq^ i 
rjqtqmraiq^q ^qaq^Mqa ll 
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We closely trod in the footsteps of both Sharngadev and 
Ramamatya, only to correctly formulate the following table and 
rightly determine their respective Sudha-Vikritha Svaras :— 


. 1 

2 

3 

4 

Number 

of 

Srutis 

Sudha- 

Vikritha-Svaras 

Ramamatya’s special 

Svaras * 

Sharngadev 

Ramamatya. 

Nomenclature. 

1 


Kaisiki Nz 

Kaisiki Nz 

Shatsruti Dha 

2 


Kakali Nt 

Kakili Nt 


3 


Chyutha Sa 

Chyutha Sa 

Chyuthashadja Nz 

4 

5 

Sa. 

Achyutha Sa 

■% 



6 

7 

8 

9 

Ri. 

Vikritha Rt 

* 


Ga. 



Panchasruti Ri 

10 

i 

Sadharana Ga 

Sadharana Ga 

Shatsruti Ri 

11 


Anthara Ga 

Anthara Ga 


12 


Chyutha Ma 

Chyutha Ma 

Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

13 

Ma. 

Achyutha Ma 



14 





15 


f Vikritha Pa 



16 


( Kaisiki Pa 

Chyutha Pa 

Chyuthapanchama Ma 

17 

Pa. 




18 





19 





20 

Dha. 

Vikritha Dha 



21 





22 

Ni. 



Panchasruti Dha 


(Fig. 4.) 


q;sr wmrfa i 

WIF(T*r srfcWT%r: II 

vj) 'O 

g gr^ni^lfowRgFW 3^ I 
dt so?rfflS^qTfelcT: II 

VO VO no 

wrot ISrars&ftH fm: \ 

g ^facrT iflcrafe^: a 

fgqr^.* i. 

g n 

Svaramelakal&nidhi. 
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The fourth column of Fig. 4, namely, ‘ Ramamfttya’s special 
Nomenclature ’ was drawn with the help of the following verses 
in the text:— 



fflFFcRlft cfiqift^Rqftigq ll 

qfrfi=]cT: 1 

vO NO 

qqqq^srfaqrdiftRTq fifq fqqftq 11 

SO V 

OTcRET nFcfRsqqfRcI: I 

sO 

xUcRsqqtlFqTftflRq feld m II 

SO 

SO 

swift: cfitqq II 

q f,q r^S^FFqTWTiqqraqq I 
fFR: q^qFqqm^F: II 

^ gpqRqhF^f^iq^ wrct qtc? i 
^sqrqgRq: qtrFiFt^i qusrfqqiqfl: 11 

so \-o 

qq qi«ftqi 5 ;?q F 4 R qqq suffer: 1 

SO 

F^RTRRftq: R qw^fqqqq: II 
qliqftqiftqT^q fRq fdgfq qsjcf: 1 
?»ftcg qiftq>sftift?q^T qysrfqqqq; 11 1 

S SO 

Having learnt the points of agreement and disagreement 
between Sharngadev and Ramamatya with regard to the Sudha- 
Vikritha svaras and having noted that, in all cases of disagree¬ 
ment, R&mamatya invariably invoked the help of the principle of 


1 * In fulfilment of a usage, 1 shall now mention a few different nomen¬ 
clatures to some of these 14 Svaras obtaining elsewhere. On account of its 
identity with Nishada, Chyutha Shadja is also called Chyuihd Shadjd Nish&da. 
On account of its identity with Gandhaia, Chyutha Madhyama is also called 
Chyutha Madhyama Gdndhura On account of its identity with Madhyama, 
Chyutha Panchama is also called Chyutha Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch 
as Rishabha is, m practice , known to identify itself with Sudha Gandhara, the 
latter is als^ called Panchasruti Rishabha When however, Rishabha identi- 
fiesitself with i^adh&rana Gandhaia, that (Sadhatana Gandhara) is, m practice , 
also called Shats'/uh Rishabha. Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself 
with Suddha Nisha/la, that Sudha Nishada is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha ; 
but when it identifie s with Kaisikt Nish&da, that Kaisiki Nish&da is called 
Shatsrnti Dhaivata. 
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Lakskya; we shall now proceed to deal with the next question 
which happens to be five-fold.— 

(1) Why weie the Sudha-Vikritha svaras so-called ? 

(2) Wheiein lay their importance ? 

(3) Are they extant to-day ? If not, why not ? 

(4) What, if any, are their modern proto-types ? 

and (5) What part, if at all, do they now play m actual practice ? 

These five questions we shall now consider. 

First, why were the Sudha-Vikritha Svaras so called? 

No doubt, the time-honored verse, transmitted to us from 
author to author, namely— 

\3 -O -O * v 

I i 'I 

sums up ‘ the Rule of the ancient Sudha-Svaras,’ according to 
which the seven Sudha- Svaras were Sa, Ri, Ga , Ma, Pa , Dha, iVz, 
made up—as they were—of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, srutis respectively. 
Or, as Ramamatya would have it, out of the 22 srutis, numbers 
4, 7 > 9 1 J 3 » r 7 > 20 > 22 were alone spoken of as Sudha- svaras ; and 
they were technically called Sa, Rt, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
respectively. 1 All other numbers were called Vikritka- Svaras, 
of which Ramamatya chose seven. 

But the question is : How did the Sudha-svaras, mentioned 
above, come to be called Sudha- svaras ? 

One explanation is that those seven svaras—which formed, 
as they even now form, the scale of Samaganam—were called 
SW/hz-svaras, because they were used in singing the pure music of 
Sama-Veda. 

There seems, here, to be a confusion of ideas. What did 
the * pure ’ music of Sama-Veda indicate—the purity of the 
music or of the sentimetit expressed thereby ? If the former, 
what was the standard ? But, if the latter, what connection was 
there between musical notes and Vedic sentiments ? 

Another explanation Mr. E. Clements attempted to give. 
The ancient text-books on music took the Vina-point of view; * 
and almost all the ancient terms of music were derived from 
stringed instruments with frets, which gave a series of semitones 

1 Vide Fig 3, page xxi. 

*• CL gsqrKqcf SvamtnMakattnidhi. 
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up to a certain point and, then, a scale of tones and semitones. 
This latter scale (of tones and semitones) was, in the normal 
position of the frets, known as the Sudha -Scale and the notes it 
comprised were called Sudha-Svaras . 1 

The following tabular statement 2 of Mr. Bulwant Trimhecfe~ 
seems to strengthen the position of Mr. Clements:— 


Svaras 

Intervals 

Srutis 

Sa 

5-3 

4 

Ri 

4-16 

3 

Qcl~—-- 

2-3 

2 

Ma--- 

3-9 

4 

Pa __ 

3-12' 

4 

Dha„._ 

' 3 12 

3 

Ni 

1-5 

2 


(Fig. 5) 


• How delicate and accurate,’ remarked Mr. Trimbuck, 1 must 
have been the organs of hearing of the Aryans, when they could 
reach so near the truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of 
the modern science ! ’ 

As between these explanations, there emerges a truth that a 
Svara, according to our ancients, was called Sudha , when it 
remained in its appointed position and was made up of the exact 
number of srutis assigned to it; that, when it left off any of its 
srutis or took any sruti from its preceding or succeeding note, 
it became a Vikritha-Svara ; and that, sometimes, a Sudha-svara, 
though it retained its own seat, lost its Sudha-character and 
became a Vikritha , when it lost any of its own srutis and was 
thus reduced in value. 

Finally, just as in Western Music, though a scale may be 
formed in more ways than one, namely : 


( 1 ) 1 , §, 

( 2 ) 1 , !■ §-, 

(3) 1, g, 

( 4 ) 1 ~ 

w ’ 8’ 64 ’ 


4 

3’ 

4 

3 ’ 

4 
3"’ 
4 
3'’ 


3 

5 

15 

2’ 

P 

8 : 

3 

5 

15 

T 

P 

8’ 

3 

8 

9 

2 ’ 

5 1 

5’ 

3 

27 

243 

2’ 

16’ 

128 


1 Cf. Ragan of Tan jon, page 15. 
8 Vide Hindu Music\ page 15. 
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yet, the first scale alone is held to be important and ever brought 
into the forefront for any kind of musical discussion; so too, in 
Indian Music, from amidst a variety of its scales, the Sudha-Scale 
alone was considered to be important and was, in fact, constituted 
-te-ke the basis of the ancient Indian musical system. 

Secondly, we shall determine the importance of the Sudha- 
svaras and of the Sudha -scale formed thereby. I may state it, as 
a general rule, that just as a tourist, on entering a new country, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study its language with a 
view to understand the real nature of that country ; so too, a 
music-student, on opening any one of our ancient books on music, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study the terms or phraseo¬ 
logy employed therein, wifti a view to understand the real nature 
of the Rdga System 1 which its author finally built. A mere 
glance at those texts will show that one and all their authors 
spoke of their Ragas only in terms of Sudha -svaras and also 
employed therein the Sudha-Vikntha phraseology. Take, for 
instance, Srirdga, of which Ramamatya wrote:—‘ The Mela of 
Snraga consists of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, 
Panchasruti Ri, Sddhdrana Ga, Sudha Ma , Sudha Pa , Pancha- 
sruti Dka and Kaisiki Ni. 2 Surely, none could understand this 
kind of description without a previous knowledge of the meaning 
of the terms employed therein. Hence, the Sudha-Vikritka 
Svaras of our ancient authors formed, as it were, a key to open, 
and see for ourselves, the rich treasures of their musical systems. 

Are those ancient Sudha-Vikritha Svaras extant to-day? If 
not, why not? What, if any, are their modern prototypes? What 
part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 

1 RcLga. was, as it even now is, the soul of Indian Music. The Srutis, 
the Svaras, and even the Milas form so many means, while the R&gas alone 
form the end. Even the compositions and their various types are so many 
R&ga-maniiestahom, perhaps with the additional elements of rhythm and 
poetry. Hence the determination of the R&gas and their Lakshanas forms 
the main, if not the sole, portion of our musical system. 

a a. qTOrqwsr cicr.-q^ i 

-o 

q2rafcfe«[ n 

Svaramilakal&nidhu 
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These questions may be grouped together and discussed as 
such. 

Now, the ancient Sudha-Vikritha Svaras are not extant 
to-day. Because, according to Mr. Clements’s opinion, they had 
been looked at only from the Vina-point of view, while- thews- 
modern prototypes have had an entirely different principle to 
stand upon, because the ancient Sudha-Vikritha system was 
based upon Bharata Matha which had £ Dha ’ for keynote, while 
its modern prototype has been based on Hanumanta Matha which 
has ‘ Sa ’ for keynote ; because, in Bharata Matha, the frets were so 
moved and adjusted as to give the exact scale required, while, in 
Hanumanta Matha, the increase of tension is one of the chief 
means of getting the right notes ; and lastly because the Sudha- 
Vikritha system allowed itself to be differently interpreted, while 
its modern prototype has only one interpietation to view it with. 

The last reason requires explanation. Three different 
authors, Ramamatya, Ahobala, and Bhatkhande, chose the same 
Sudha- Svaras, from Fig. 3, for their Sudha-scales and, yet, arrived 
at three different Rdgas, viz., Mukhari, Kaphi, and Bilaval which 
are said to respectively correspond to Kanakangi, Kharaharapriya 
and Sankarabharanam of the Carnatic Music. 1 

A question, at once, arises as to why the self-same Sudha- 
scale, formed out of Sa ( 4 th sruti), Ri (7th), Ga (9th), Ma ( 13 th), 
Pa (17th), Dha (20th), and Ni (22nd) gave rise to three different 
Ragas. 

Mr. D. K. Joshi made an attempt to answer it and observed : 

«Suppose a man in Bombay buys a seer of sugar and a man 
in Poona buys a seer of sugar; they will find that the quantities 
of sugar, though identical in having the name seer, in each case 

1 a. glq i 

-a ’<> -jO 

5if: II 

NO s* so v 

qiwftfcT gte n 

crqq n prfacT: 1 

ftfqq: 11 

f^wrsfrqq^f a^q;qfqq 4 qTfi: 1 

II 

Lakshya Sangttha. 
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differed in their weight—Bombay seer weighing 28 Tolas and 
Poona seer 76 Tolas. If the quantities of sugar differed in their 
value or weight, why should they be identical in having the same 
name seerf The answer to this question is sure to satisfy the 
-question suggested in our case. And I think the answer, in both 
the cases, is one and the same. It is Convention 

Apart from the vibrational values 2 which Mr. Joshi gave each 
of the .SW/fo-Svaras of each of the three authors he selected, the 
analogy, that he took, seems to be a little unhappy and does not, 
I fear, strengthen his position. In the case of seers., there is a 
clear difference, according to Mr. Joshi, of 48 Tolas between 
Bombay and Poona. Even in South India, there is a wide 
difference, in quantity, between, the measures of Madras and 
Coimbatore. Whereas, in the seer or measure , there is the same¬ 
ness only m name but not in quantity; in the Sudha- Scale, there 
was the sameness not only in name but also in quantity. For, 
whether the Ragathat emanated was Kanakangi, Kharaharapriya, 
or Sankarabharanam, the original stock of the Sudha-Sczle gave 
Sa , Ri , Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha , Ni respectively srutis 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. 
Unless, therefore, the 4th sruti—to take one for example—does 
not mean only the 4th sruti but also anything above or below, no 
clue presents itself to explain why three different Ragas were said 
to emanate from one and the same Sudha-Scdie. 

From all standpoints of view, the ancient theory of Sudha- 
Scale was given up, as being practically useless for the modern 
requirements. 

To-day there is no scale, called Sudha- Scale, unless the first 
Mela of Venkatamakhi’s System counts for such. Even that first 
Mela (Kanakdngi), had to give way to Purandra Das’s Mdyd- 
malavagowla which the very Ramamatya proclaimed in his book, 
as ‘ the best of all Ragas ’. 

Of this ‘ Mayamalavagowla,’ Mr. Clements remarked: ' I 

am not in favour of Sankarabharanam as the Sudha- Scale. Un¬ 
scientific writers put Bihag in the same family. We do not want 
any ambiguity in our Sudha- Scale. Mayamalavagowla is entirely 

1 Vide Report of the Second All-India Music Conference, Delhi {1918), 
page 44. 

z Mr. E. Clements questions the correctness of Mr. Joshi’s ‘ vibra¬ 
tional values,’ in his Ragas of Hindustan, vol. II, page 37 
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free from this defect. Further, to adopt the Mayam&lavagowla- 
scale as the Sudka- Scale does no violence to the feelings of the 
musicians. 1 Here came Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, as it were, 
to help Mr. Clements and observed 1 Mdydmdlavagowla only 
developed from Mukhan by way of modal shift of tonic,, as - in -ttre- 
case of the modern Greek Scale. 2 And here, again, Mr. 
H. A. Popley amplified that the modal shift of tonic was made by 
one semitone higher and, having illustrated his point by the 
following diagram 

Mayamalavagowla 

I f 

BCD'bEFGAbBC 

I_ 

Mukhan (KanakSngi) 

(Fig. 6) 

wrote, by way of explanation,—‘ B to B form Mukhari and C to C 
is Mayamalavagowla *. 3 

All the three, I fear, overshot the mark, inasmuch as the 
Mukhari of the above Fig. 6 points only to Kharaharapriya 
wherein alone Ga (D) and Nt (A) are Kdmal or flat and surely 
not to Kanakangi, wherein Ga and Ni are really conspicuous by 
their absence, though Ri Thivra and Dha Thivra are made to 
falsely personate them. 

The trend of the modern view is that, while Bildvdl is the 
iSW/fca-Scale of North India, Mdydmdlavagowla is that of South 
India. But, be it noted, that neither of them is the Sudha- Scale 
in the sense in which our ancient writers held, viz, that its seven 
svaras had their respective sruti numbers 4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 20 and 
22, but that the elementary songs have been traditionally taught 
to the children in those Rdgds. Such traditional teaching began, 
at first, as a matter of convenience or, better, inclination; but, 
then, it took root by force of habit. 4 

Now, though the old seven Sudka- Svaras and the Sudka- 
Scale formed thereby have, doubtless, become obsolete; yet, we have 

1 Vide Mr. Clements’s JR a gas ot Tanjore , p, IS. 

2 Vide Mr. Fox Strangways’s Music of Hindosian , p, 120. 

3 Vide Mr. Popley’s Music of India , p. 43. 

4 It may be that Purandra Das wanted that the beginners of music 
should not be troubled with the controversial svaras (i?z 2 or Sudha Ga), 
((?«! or Shatsruti Ri), (Dha z or Sudha Ni), and (Ni 1 or Sbatsruti Dha) but 
should be confined, at the outset, only to the non-controversial svaras (J ?4 
and Ga 2 ) (Dha t and Nig) and also Sudha Ma. 
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now Sa and Pa as Sudha (or better, Praknthi) Svaras, inasmuch 
as they are fixed or admit of no varieties at all; while Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dha , Ni are Vikritha- Svaras, inasmuch as each of them admits of 
two 1 clear varieties, viz, Kdmal and Thivra, that is, flat and sharp. 
These modern 1 Sudha-Vikntha Svaras, twelve 2 in number, may 
be tabulated thus :—■ 


Sa 



Ga x Ga 2 
4 — 5 — 



Pa Dha x 



Dha 2 
10 — 


i i 

Ni 2 

I I 

II — 12 


(Fig 7) 

And, again, these modern Sudha-Vikntha Svaras enable us 
to formulate, according to She Principle of Lakshya , the following 
working scheme which may be styled Laghumelakartha (^gifecfifTT) 
as distinguished from the BnhanmUakartha (^JNs^kT?) of Ven- 
katamakhi:— c 


jcn 

U cd V 

$ a a 
a ^ 

3 ctf c? 

15 S 
> 

Serial Number. 

Poorva Melas. 

Svaras. 

Utbara Mejas. 

Serial Number 

Number m 
Venkatamakhi's 
scheme 

8 

1 

T6di 

5 


G i 

M 

P 

Dx 

Nx 

Bhavapriya 

17 

44 

9 

2 

Dh6nuka 

5 



M 

P 

Dx 

N* 

S u b h ap an th uvar all 

18 

45 

10 

3 

Natakapnya 

5 

K, 

g. 

M 

P 

D* 

Nx 

Sbadvidham£rgmi. 

19 

46 

11 

4 

KOkilapriya , 

5 

R» 

Ox 

M 

P 

d 2 

n 2 

Svarnangi 

20 

47 

14 

5 

Vakulabharanam. , 


Ri 

g 2 

M 

P 

D, 

Nx 

Namanarayani 

21 

50 

15 

6 

Mayamalavagowla. 

S 

R, 

g 2 

M 

P 

D, 

n 2 

Kamavardhani 

22 

51 

16 

7 

Cbakrayaka 


R, 

G V[ 

M 

P 

d 2 

Nx 

Ramapriya 

23 

52 

17 

8 

Suryakantha 


R* 

g 2 

M 

P 

d 2 

N e 

Gamanapriya 

24 

53 

20 

9 

Natabhairavi 

5 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

D, 

N, 

Sbanmukbapriya 

25 

56 

21 

10 

Girvani 

5 

R 


M 

P 

D, 

N„ 

Simh6ndramadhya. 

26 

57 

22 

11 

Kbarabarapriya . 

5* 

R 


M 

P 

D, 

Nx 

H6mavathi 

27 

58 

23 

12 

Gowrimanohari 

S 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

D a 

n 2 

JDbarmavatbi 

28 

59 

26 

13 

ChartUc^si 

i 

\s 

R 2 

G« 

M 

P 

D, 

Nx' 

Risbabhapnya 

29 

62 

27 

14 

Sarasaugi 

s 

r 2 

g 2 

M 

P 

Dx 

n 2 

Latangi 

30 

63 

28 

15 

1 HarikambhOjt 

s 

Re 

G. 

M 

P 

D* 

Nx 

Vachaspatbi 

31 

64 

29 

16 

1 Sankarabharanam. 

s 

Ra 

G a 

M 

P 

J 

D a 

n 2 

M^chakalyani 

32 

65 


(Fig. 8) 


i 1 A third variety is added by Venkatamakhi. 

>9 

Chathurdandi Prakasikd, 
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In order to be able to compare the Milas of Fig. 8 with 
those of Ramamatya, it is desirable that we should, first, know 
how Fig. 8 was worked up and, secondly, learn how the Milas of 
SvaramilaJtalamdki were formulated. 

Now, Ri and Ga may be combined in four different ways, 
viz, (i) Rij and Ga* (2) Ri r and Ga 2 (3) Ri 2 and Ga x and (4) Ri 2 
and Ga 2 . Similarly Dha and Ni may be c'ombined in four 
different ways. By tacking the four varieties of Dha and Ni to 
each of the four varieties of Ri and Ga, we have sixteen varieties 
of Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni. These sixteen varieties, when further 
manipulated with the two varieties of Ma, yield thirty-two 1 work¬ 
ing Melas , for which see Fig. 8, where it will be seen that Milas 
1 to 16 are .SW/l<z-Madhyama or Poorva Melas, while Milas x 7 to 
32 are Prathi- Madhyama or Uthara Milas. 

Ramamatya, on the other hand, merely specified the names 
of his Twenty Milas and stopped with explaining theii character¬ 
istics. Here is what he wrote :— 

'O '•O 

gqq Wrsfa srrf^r: 11 

N3 «0 O 

cTcfr iffSSspqWr R55: l 

^ 11 

va 

q^; 1 

^5; ^IfcPT^cr ll 

*>0 

%r|: 1 


1 Even the Katapayadt-Sankhya seems to point to 32 as being the 
original number of the Qvime-R&gas (or M61as); inasmuch as Ra (5[[) 
represents 2, and Ga (TJ) represents 3, and therefore Raga ({]T^ represents, 
according to the said formula, 32. 
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ins: srawwrra ifera; i 

SO 

^rr^-cT^TTJTO-c^r n 

ifer ii 1 2 * 

And„continued Ramamatya:— 

^cITT SS^pT'Ors I 

ii 8 

>0 v5 so 

In this way Ramamatya went on. Evidently he did not care to 
deduce his twenty Melas from any kind of principles, but perhaps 
recorded such of the Melas as were in vogue during his time. 

Even in so doing, he Jiappened to slip into a palpable mistake 
of giving the same identical characteristics to two of his twenty 
Melas, viz., Sdrangandta and Keddragowla thus :— 

Saranganata Kedaragowla 

qssuupi: i gsra* enqr: q^cfr i 

SO C sO V SO nO 

NO >0 \ NO NO ^ 

rqffq^qqnTqr^: <rt: i wfcw :« 

NO N* 

^fegci: ii 

‘ Ramamatya characterises the < The Mila of Kidaragowla con- 
Mela of Sdranganata as consisting of sists of these svaras, viz , Sudha 
these seven svaras, viz., Sudha Sa, Sa, Panchasi uh Ri, Chyutha Madhya- 
Panchasruti Ri, Chyutha Madhyama ma Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Pancha- Panchasruh Dha and Chyutha Skadja 
sruti Dha, and Chyutha Shadja Nt.’ Nil 

(Fig. 9) 

The veriest tyro will not fail to note the identical sameness 
in the characteristics of both the Milas in Fig. 9. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as Sdranganata and Keddragowla merged, in point of 

1 ‘ I shall now specify the names (of the Melas) and then explain their 
characteristics. Of all the Melas, Mukhdn is the first. Other Melas are as 
follows:— Mdlavagowla, Srir&ga, Sdranganata, HmdQla, Sudhardmaknya, 
Desdkshi, Kannadagowla, Sudhandti, Ahan, Nadaramaknya, Sudhavardh, 
Rithigowla, Vasanthabhairavi, Kidaragowla, Hijujji, Samavar&li, Rivagup- 
thi, Sdmantha, and KdmbMji. Thus there are twenty Melas.' 

2 * And their characteristics are explained thus : the Mila of Mukh&ri, 

for instance, consists of seven Sudha-svaras.’ 
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their characteristics, into one; how could Ramamatya count 
twenty different Milas? Quickly, therefore, did Venkatamakhi 
hasten to lash him on this vulnerable point and wrote : 

soften i 

flv5T: efi^ II 1 

v 

Nor did Venkatamakhi stop here. But he proceeded to 
attack Ramamatya, using even rough language, on nme more 
points. We shall deal with them, one by one, and place the 
views, thereon, of both Ramamatya and Venkatamakhi in juxta¬ 
position :— 

(1) As regards some derivatives of 
* SRIRAGA MELA: 

Rdmamktya. —The Mila of Srirdga consists of these seven Svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Rz, Sddhdrana Get, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni . Then do I enumerate some of the 
Rdgas derived from this Mela, and they are:— Snrdga, Bkairavi, Gowli, 
Dhanydsi, Sudhabhairavi , Veldvali, Mdlavasri, Sankardbharanam, Andili, 
Divagandhdn, and Madhyam&diM 

Venkatamakhi. — 1 You said that Bhairavz, Sankardbharanam, and Gowli 
were deiived from Snrdga Mela. Inasmuch as Bkairavi has Sudha Dha , 
Sankardbharanam has Anthara Ga, and Gowli has Kdkcdi Mi, and inasmuch 

1 Cf. ‘ According to yourself (addressing Ramamatya) SSrangandta 
and Kfedaragowla merged into one Mila. How then could there be twenty 
MelosV 

s a cfcT: qw I 

\ VO C N 

Wfgrqri'WW: wqqwTl 11 

■*> 

* o 

^Krijt Hpcfrgt $T:g&$r | 

'O 

difdf^mr Sbeprist: ii 


Svaram Rakaldnidki. 
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as (the last mentioned) Gowli may (rightly) be derived from Mdlavagowla , 
how can you (dare to) say that these Rdgas were derived from the 
Mila of Snraga? O! Rama! Rama 1 Rama!. How confused (is your 
head)!!! n 


(2) As regards some derivates of 

< su dharamarriya mela: ^ 

Rdmdmdtya .—‘ Some of the Rdgas derived from the Mela of Su- 
dhardmaknya are — Sudhardmaknya, Pddt, Ardradesz, and Dipakad z 

Venkatamakhi .—‘Inasmuch as you (wrongly) said that Padi and Ardra - 
dist were derived from Sudhar&maknya , and inasmuch as the truth is that 
they were derived from the Mila of Gowla , O 1 Rama, you have committed 
a great sm, to remove which, you should contemplate the name of (that 
great) Rama ’ 3 


1 a. wr fg wffcm: sfafWWTScrar i 
qlfeqqsj aRft?inEa*Tr n 

ciwr q# i 

NO NO 

qq: i 

sn?ft ii 

qqrqi qq^qi ^ i 

m feqg m m era sr: 

Chatlnirdandiprak&sika. 

*cf. qrftq^sfr ra i 

"NO 

^rargr: fid qqrsr draq 11 

Svaramilakaldmdhi* 

3 Ci- qgtxK qqar I 

qrffrrqr^^iwrqffFq qqfqin n 

cT^qsrmq fm swwwrh i 

NO 

qren^rcnft ^ $mm) \\ 

Chathurdandifirak&sika, 
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(3) As regaids the Mela of 

1 kannadagowla: 

Ramamatya .— 1 As between the characteristics of Desakshi and Kan. 
nadagowla , there is one point of difference, viz., the latter (Kannadagowla ) 
has Kaisiki Ni, as practised by the experts (instead of Chyutha Shadja Ni 
of Desakshi ).’ 1 

Venkataniakhi. — ‘ The statement that Desdkshi, when it attains Kcusiki 
Ni, becomes Kannadagowla leads to an absurdity The fact is that 
Kannadagowla belongs to the Mila of Snr&ga .’ 2 

(4) As regards 

• ghantArava RAG a.’ 

Rdm&matya .—‘ Some of the Rdgas derived from this Mela (of Kan¬ 
nadagowla) are-— Kanndagowla, Ghantdrava, Sudhabangala, Chaydnata, 
Turushka TSdi, Nagadhvani, and Divaknya .’ 3 

Venkatamakhi. —* The statement that Ghantdrava was derived from 
Kannadagowla has involved you in a heinous sin, from which, 0 ! R&ma, 
you cannot escape even though you go (on a pilgrimage) to Ramasetu 
(Ramesvaram). The fact is that Ghantdrava is derived from Bhairavi 

1 a. i 

cfiSER- 11 

55 ^-f^fvr: 11 

Svaramilakalan id hi, 

8 a. £gre^cj5 qrf q I 

siTO 11 

flat a n 

Chathurdandiprakdsika. 

5 a. Briber \ 

*0 M> 

W- flwnilwflqiaflr epsRqfcfq ■q 11 
*rw$*ra*nflr ^mrarefcTcf: i 

a«TT a^cRcTifr ^ q^ s n 

iNflisrr *rnr: o 

Svaramilakaldmdhi, 

* a fiwqa i 

jjta? qra^TOr qa: n 

VO so 
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(5) As regards 
« nadaramakriya.’ 

Ramamatya .—‘The Mela of Nadaramakttya consists of these Svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sadhtirana Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha 
Dha, and Chyutha Shad]a Ni >l 

Venkatdynakhi .— 1 The statement that Nadaramakriya has Sadharana 
Ga discloses’, C^l Rama, your strange (that is, un-) fitness to hold the title 
of Bayakara (or Vaggeyakara). The truth is that Nadaramakriya has 
Anthara Ga.’ 2 

(6) As regards 
‘ RITHIG 0 WLA. ’ 

Rdmamatya — 1 The Mela of Rithigowla consists of these seven svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, S<udha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruh 
Dha, and Kaisiki Ni.’ 3 

Venkatamakhi .—‘ While Ramamatya has spoken of Rithigowla as a Mela 
with Sudha Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. Panchasruh Dha, and Kaisiki Ni, the truth is 
that Rithigowla is (not a Mila) but a Riga derived from the Mela of 
Bhairavu’ 4 


mi iro irauci riursir s i 

irifr wruu ^ n 

cs SO 

Chathurdandiprak&sika. 

'a. wr fw n 

RRR'qtsfq dRTR: URfrld: II 

II 

Svaramilakal&nidhL 

9 a. wTirr m\ i 

sfl 

RRFU ^fd cRdcf: il 

^t^OTRiddr^icf ir a • 

Chathurdandipi ak&sika. 

3 a. 5iir: utumr: q«r q^im^Nrcr: 1 

ND sfl 
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4 Ci. q^tTT itlcRWUfJRRTRvliW I 

51 ST: sfurcr: q^T q^ffidtfNr: 11 

SO so 
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(7) As regards 

• kedAragowla: 

Rdmamatya .— 1 The Mela of Kiddragowla consists of these Svaras, viz., 
Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Rt, Chyutha Madhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruh Dha, and Chyutha Shadja Ni.' 1 

Venkatamakhi —‘ I feel sorry for your name (of Ramaf ; for, you 
mistakenly placed Chyutha Shadja Ni in the Mila of Kidtbagowla. The 
right Svara of the Mela is Kaisiki Ni.’ 2 

(8) As regards 
‘ HEJUJJI ’ 

Ramamatya .—‘ The Mila of Hijujji consists of these Svaras, viz,, Sudha 
Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and K&kalt 
Ni.’ 3 

Venkatamakhi ‘ It is stupid to place Kctkali Ni in the Mila of 
Hijujji; for the right Svara of the Mela is Sudha Ni.' 4 


Chathurdandifirak&sika. 
1 a sTSfsr wfr: wsrat i 

>0 NO 

grrfori: II 

Svaramilakal&nidhi, 

* Ct. SSSfftq \ 

crawm sNrfa dq Twrfnql tpr: i 

■* NO 

^%*qn?qf=rqT^ % m 11 

Chathurdandiprak&sika. 

3 ct ^ ■q wfarwt fsrn WOTI I 

qdTdf^gqTfft wfa; || 

Svaramilakaldnidhu 

4 Ct. q^qrR 3RT Tm | 

NO NO 

wwwtfraroa mm %% h 

NO ’ NO 

Chaihurdandtprak&sika , 
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(9) As regards 
* KAMBHOJi: 

Rcimamaiya. —‘ The Mila of Kdmbhdji consists of these Svaras, viz., 
Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti 
Dha, and Kakah Ni.' x 

Venkatamakhi —‘Does not even the maid-servant of a Vaimka know 
that Kdmbhdji has Kaisiki (and not Kakah ) Ni V ’ 2 

The reader will, at this stage, do well to guard himself 
against entertaining any mistaken notion that Ramamatya was all 
wrong or that Venkatamakhi was all right. He will further do 
well to remember that, between Svaramelakctldmdhi and Chathur- 
dcindiprakasika, there elapsed a full century and a little more; that 
the musical systems, worked out in both the books, must—on 
account of the progressive nature of the art—be necessarily 
different from each other; and that some of the views of both the 
authors might therefore be right and wrong —right in their own 
times, and wrong in other times. 

Living, as I do, three centuries after Venkatamakhi who 
insisted on having only Kaisiki Ni for Kdmbhdji , I may repay the 
author of Chathurdandiprakasika in his own com and retort: 

* Does not even the cook of a Vainika know that the Kdmbhdji of 
the present day has not only Kaisiki Ni but also Kakali Alt, as in 
the case of the phrase Sa-Ni-Pa-Dha-Sa ? Again, in your chapter 
on Rcigas , you dared to write— 

^TfltsfKPT: ufa qMcpi 3 

c\ 

From this heinous sin, O ! Venkata, you cannot escape even 
though you go on a pilgrimage to Tirupati, the abode of Lord 
Venkateswara. For, whether your Kdmbhbji corresponds to our 

1 cf. fiTf qsuidt wr i 

VO 

uqr: gnqriq ira: qqtfrfST&sKfi; 11 

'O vO 

Svaramilakaldntdku 

s Cf. qrisfrqftrrwcqq cfifqfqi^qftqr^cji: I 

^■fcT dt W qNirqi^qt rr^l^fq II 

Chathurdandifi? akasika. 

3 Cf. Kdmbhdji Rdga, though Sam put na> leaves out in the ascent Ma 
and Nt. 

6 
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Kdnibhoji or Hankdmbhdji , Mo is never left out, though Kdnibhoji 
leaves out Ni in the ascent.’ 

Surely, then, Venkatamakhi threw stones at Ramamatya, 
while himself was living in a glass-house ; 1 and his strictures on 
Svaramelakaldnidlu are unjust, uncalled-foi, and even offensive to 
a degree. 

Still, a Venkata may persist in lemindmg us as to why 
Ramamatya, having meiged, into one, Sarangandta and Keddra- 
gowla , ventured to count twenty Melos ? This, as I said, is no 
doubt a vulnerable point. But be it, at the same time, noted 
that, during the long period of a full century, after which 
Venkatamakhi criticised it, Heaven alone knows what changes or 
modifications the manuscripts of Svaramelakaldnidlu underwent in 
the hands of different indifferent copyists and what sort of a 
copy finally fell into our critic’s hands. Even assuming that 
Ramamatya committed the blunder attributed to him, I am 
disposed to think that it is a matter only of a slip of the pen and 
that he had no time to revise what he wrote. For, does not 
Fig. 11 show that the Graha , Amsa, and Nydsa, as well as the 
time of singing, of both Sarangandta and Kiddragowla are quite 
different from each other ? 

I said that Ramamatya did not care to deduce his Milas from 
any kind of principles but perhaps recorded such of the Melas as 
were in vogue during his time. 

My view seems to be confirmed, when we note, that, at the 
end of his fourth chapter on Mila, Ramamatya felt that, in actual 
practice, 2 Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were not only of very 
small or occasional use but also were represented 3 by Chyutha 


1 Suiely, Venkatamakhi did live m a glass-house; for, did he not 
solemnly record, in his book, without any attempt on his part to inquire, a 
mere hearsay-mattQt, which turned out to be altogether false ? In 

his Mgafirakarana , he stated ^cTT^TffclT: II, that is, 

‘ Bharata and others say that Ragas are of ten kinds.’ But in Bharata's 
N&tya S&stra, there is no mention of the word Raga at all, much less of its 
ten kinds 1 

8 That is, according to the Principle of Lakshya. 

3 Cf. apciiiq =3 ffrsr: qfcrfrfa: i 

S3 '-O S 

Svaramelakal&nidhu 
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madhyama Ga and Chyuthapanchama Ni respectively, and, 
therefore, chose to reduce, as an alternative, his twenty—into 
fifteen— Melas, and also stated that the remaining five must be 
deemed to be implied in the fifteen. To illustrate, Hejujji 
must be deemed to be implied in Vasanthabhairavi, Samavarali, 
in Sudhavarali; Revagupthi, in Bowli; Samantha, in Kannada- 
gowla ; and Kaipbhoji, in Saranganata. 1 

Further, the recognition of the theory of representation , 
referred to, is tantamount to almost identifying Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni respectively with Anthara Ga and 
Kakali Ni and also to driving, out of the field, one of the two 
pairs of svaras, preferably the latter. 

As regards Ragas, Ramamatya divided them into three kinds 
—. Superior , Middling , and Inferior. The ‘superior’ Ragas are 
said to have been free from any kind of mixture and also suitable 
for singing, composition, elaboration and for Taya, and they 
were twenty in all. The ‘ middling ’ Ragas were employed to 
sing fragmentary portions of songs and were fifteen in all, while, 
the ‘ inferior ’ Ragas, plentiful though, were calculated to dazzle 
(and not illumine) the masses and were [dis-] regarded as being 
unsuitable for compositions. 

These three divisions were once repeated by Somanath in 
his Rdgavibddha; but they disappeared from the time of 
Venkatamakhi, with the result that they are unknown to, and 
unrecognized by, the modern musicians. For, which musician of 
to-day will reconcile himself to blackmark and taboo, for instance, 
Sankarabharana —unless it be that it does not tally with our 


1 ci. qsr ii 

NO NO 

NO 

^ *?: II 

CN NO 'O 

qfcqrg SfcR&a vm: n 

NO NO 

^ #T: II 

Ibid. 
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own—as an * inferior and therefore disregardable, Raga as 
R&mamatya had done ? 

Let us now tabulate the Mela and R§ga systems of 
R&mam&tya and make a closer study of his work. 

I. Ramamatya s ‘ Genus-Species 1 System 


M&as—(20) 


J any a- Ragas— (64) 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


161 

17 

18 | 

191 

20 


Mukhan 


Malavagowla 


Snraga 


Saranganata 


Hind6l 

Sudharamaknya 

Desakshi 


Kannadagowla 


Sudhanata 

Ahiri 

Kadaramakriya 

Sudhavarali 

Rithigowla 

Vasanthabhairavi 

K8d8ragowlft 


miuni 

Samavarali 

R6vagupthi 

Samantha 

Kambh&ji 


Mttkhari and a few Grama Ragas 


f (1) Malavagowla 
‘ (2) Lalitha 

(3) Bowh 

(4) Sourashtra 
l (5) Gurjari 


(6) Mffchabowh (11) Kuranji 

(7) Palamanjari (12) Kannadabangala 

(h) Gundakriya (13) Mangalakowsika 

(9) Sindhuramaknya (14) Malhari, etc* 

(10) Chayagowla 


(1) Snraga 
. (2) Bhairavi 
1 (3) Gowli 
t (4) Dhanyasi 


(5) Sndhabhairavi 

(6) Velavali 

(7) Malavasri 

(8) Sankarabharana 


( (1) Saranganata 
\ (2) Saver! 

( (3) Salagabhairavi (6) Purvagowla 


(4) Natanatayani 

(5) vSudhavasanta 


(1) Hinelol (2) Marga Hmdfil 

(1) Suddhararaakriya (2) Padi 


D6sakshi 


(9) Andoli 

(10) Devagandhari 

(11) Madhyamadi, 

etc, 


(7) Kunthalavarali 

(8) Bhlnnashadja 

(9) Nfirayam, etc. 

(3) Bh&pala, etc, 

(3) Ardradfei 

(4) Dlpaka 


(1) Kannadagowla (4) Chayanata (7) D^vakriya, etc, 

(2) Ghantarava (5) Turushka-Tddi 

(3) Sudhabangala (6) Nfigadhvani 


Sudhanata, etc. 

Ahiri, etc 

N&daramakriya, etc. 

Sudhavarali, etc 
Rithigowla, etc, 

(1) Vasanthabhairavi (2) SSmaraga, etc, 

(1) K§daragowla (2) Narayanagowla, etc. 


HAjujji and a few Grftma Ragas 
Samavarali do, 

Revagupthi do. 

Samantha, etc. 

Kambhoji, etc. 


(Fig. 10). 
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III. The Characteristics of a few of Ramamatya!s 
Derivative Rdgas 


5§ 

Ragas 

Melas 

Graha 

Amsa 

Nyasa 

Time of 
Singing 

Rank 

Reasons 
for the 
Rank 

Remarks, 
if any 

1 

Lalitha 

Malava- 

gowla 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

First Watch 
of the Day 

S 

Sh 

Pa omitted. 


2 

Bowli 

Do 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

First Half of 
the Day 

S 

Sh 

Pa omitted. 

Ma 

omitted 

3 

Gurjari 

Do 

Ri 

Ri 

Ri 

First Watch 
of the Day. 

S. 

Sh 

Pa omitted 
though re¬ 
tained in 

descent. 

in 

anothei 

version. 

4 

Gundakriya 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Former Part 
of the Day 

M 

Sh 

Dha omitted 
though re¬ 
tained at 

times 


5 

Kannada- 

bangala 

Malhari 

Do 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Morning 

M. 

Sh 

Rt omitted. 


6 

Do 

Dha 

Dha 

Dha 

Day-Break 

S 

0 

Ga and Ni 
omitted 


7 

Sourasbtra 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Evening 

I 

s 

• *o 


8 

Bhairavi 

Sriraga 

Sa 

Sa 

l 

Sa 

Latter Part of 
the Day 

S 

S 

• 


9 

Dhanyasi 

Do 

t 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Morning 

S 

o 

Ri and Dha 
omitted 


10 

Velavali 

Do 

Dha 

Dha 

Dha 

Day-Break 

i 

M 

s 

Rt and Pa 
omitted m 
descent 

1 

11 

Sankara- 

bharaua. 

Do. 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

? 

I. 

s 


Resem¬ 

bles 

Saman¬ 

tha 

12 

Andoh 

Do 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

? 

i 

I 

0 

Ga and Ni 
omitted 


13 

Madhyaraadi. 

Do 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Latter Part of 
the Day 
time. 

M 

0 

Ri and Dha 
omitted. 


14 

Malavasri ... 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

? 

Always 

S 

Sh 



15 

Sav&ri 

Saianga- 

nata 

Dha 

Dha 

Dha 

Day-Break 

I 

0 

Ga and Ni 
omitted. 


16 

Sudha- 

vasantha. 

Do. 

Sa 

Sa 

? 

Fourth Pait 
of the Day 

S. 

Sh 

Pa omitted 
though re¬ 
tained m 
descent. 


17 

Bhmna- 

shadja. 

Do 

Sa 

• 

Sa 

Always 

I 

Sh 

Ma omitted. 


IS 

Nar&yam 

Do 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

Morning 

M. 

S 

Ri omitted 
in descent 


19 

Bhfipal 

f Hmdol 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Morning 

M. 

0 

Ma and Nt , 
omitted. 


20 

Ghantarava 

Kannada- 

gowla 

Do 

Dha 

Dha 

Dha 

Always 

I 

Sh 

Ga omitted. 


21 

Nagadhvani 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

I 

S 



22 

Sdmaraga 

Vasantha- 

bhairavi 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

I 

S 

Sounds with 
Ma nicely 
m Mandra 


23 

Padi 

Sudha- 

ramakriya 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Fourth Watch 
of the Day 

M, 

Sh 

Ga omitted. 



(Fig 12) 
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IV. Rdmdmdtya s 20 Me/as, interpreted in terms of the 

Modern Melas 

N*J3 .—In this Figure 13, three points should be remembered 

(1) Anthara Ga and Chyuthamadhyama Ga should be deemed to be practically 
identical, and so also, in the case of Kakali Ni and Chyuthashadja Ni 

(2) Panchasruti fit and Dha should be deemed to be the modem Chathu^ruti 
Rt and Dha , 

(3) Venkatamakhi’s Sudha and Sbatsruti Svaras should be deemed to be 
the same as Ramamatya’s, 


Number 

Ramamatya’s 
Twenty Melas 

Modern Melas 

Carnatic 

Hindustani 

1 

Mukhari 

Kanakangi 


2 

Malavagowla 

Mayamalavagowla .. 

Bhaiiava. 

3 

Sriraga 

Kharaharapriya 

Kafi. 

4 

S&rangandta 

Sankarabharana 

Bilaval, 

5 

Hindola 

Natabhairavi 

Asav6ri. 

6 

Sudharamakriy a ,.. 

Kamavardham 

Poorvi. 

7 

DesSkshi 

Soolini 


8 

Kannadagowla 

Vagadisvan 


9 

Sudhanata 

Chalanata 


10 

Ahiri 

Girvani 


11 

Nadaramakriya 

Dhennka 


12 

Sudhavarah 

Jalavarali 


13 

Rithigowla 

Vanaspathi 


14 

Vasanthabhairavi ... 

Vakttlabharana 


IS 

K6daragowla 

Sankarabharana 


16 

H§jujji . . 

Mayamalavagowla... 


17 

Samavarali 

Ganamurthi 


18 

Revagupthi 

Gayakapriya 


19 

Samantha 

Chalanata 


20 

Kambhoji 

1 

Sankarabharana 



(Fig. 13) 


In the above Fig. 13, Mayamalavagowla occurs twice and San- 
karabharana thrice ! If Ramamatya had given Kaisiki Ni to K&m- 
bhoji, we could have interpreted that Raga in terms of the modern 
Harik&mbhoji. But he chose to give it Kakali jVz'U We feel puzzled. 

Again, as regards the twenty-three Derivative Ragas delinea¬ 
ted in Fig. 12, most of his arrangement seems to have been upset 
by his successors. Though, for instance, Lahtha , Sourashtra and 
the like are, even now, retained under the same category as R&raS,- 
matya’s ; most of the other Ragas, such as for instance, SdvSri, 
Dhanyasi and the like, have been made to change their categories. 
Further, what did Ramamatya mean by proclaiming Bhctiravt and 
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Sankardbharana to be each a Sampurna and, yet, a derivative of 
Snrdga, which was (also as it ought to have been) a Sampurna ? 
Furthermore, Ramamatya’s Snrdga corresponds, as per Fig. 13, 
to the modern Kharaharapnya. Could, then, Bhairavi or Sankara- 
bharana come out of Kharaharapriya ? We feel, again, puzzled. 

There, yet, appears a way-out. Gentle reader, follow. 

In the first pjace, I would put you in mind of what I had said in 
connection with Venkatamakhi’s unwarranted onslaught onRama- 
matya, namely, Heaven knows what changes or modifications the 
manuscripts of ‘ Svaramelakalanidhi ’ underwent in the hands of 
different indifferent copyists and what sort of a copy finally fell into 
our-own-hands. In the second place, the names of the Ragas and, 
for that matter, of the Thalas, of the Svaras, and of even the 22 
Srutis—have been from time to time changing, like chameleon’s 
colour. Here are, for instance, two sets of names, given in two 
different periods of time, to one and the same time-honored 22 
Srutis, wherein all the names differ, except Ugra, even which 
figures itself in the 7th Sruti in the one case and in the 21st Sruti 
in the other — 


Sruti 

Svara 

Narada’s Names 

Sharngadev’s Names 

Svara 

1 


Sidha 

Thivra 


2 


Prabhavathi 

Kumudvathi 


3 


Kantha 

Mand& 


4 

Sa 

Suprabha 

Chandovathi 

Sa 

5 


Sika 

Dayavathi 


6 


Dipthimathi 

Ranjam 


7 

Ri 

Ugrd 

Rathika 

Ri 

8 


Hladi 

Rowdri 


9 

Ga 

Nirviri 

Krodha 

Ga 

10 


Dira 

Vajrika 


11 


Sarpasaha 

Prasanni 


12 


Kshanthi 

Prithi 


13 

Ma 

Vibhuthi 

Mar;] am 

Ma 

14 

1 

Malim 

Kshithi 


IS 


Chapala 

Raktha 


16 


Bala 

Sandipini 


17 

Pa 

Sarvaratna 

Alapini 

Pa 

18 


Shantha 

Madanthi 


19 


Vikalim 

Rohim 


20 

Dha 

Hridayonmalim 

Ramya 

Dha 

21 


Visarim 

Ugra 


22 

Ni 

Prasuna 

Kshobtni 

Ni 


(Fig. 14). 
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Hence, Ramamatya’s Sankardbharana is not the modern 
Sankarabharana; nor is his Bhairavi or even Svirago, our own. 
The only sensible inference, that we can draw under the circum¬ 
stances, is that we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-] led by 
the mere names of Ramamatya’s Ragas but should delve deep and 
study the characteristics of each of them and find out its modern 
prototype and its modern name as well. 

Will a study of Ramamatya’s Vina help us to understand 
his Raga-system, especially as he assuies us it would ? Let us, then, 
take up the subject of Vina , which Ramamatya dealt with, m his 
third chapter, at the very outset of which he emphasised the 
importance of Vina, as creating a nice taste for, and a fine 
discrimination m, Siutis, Svaras, Melas, and Ragas; besides 
being a means of attaining Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksha. 

Be it noted that Ramamatya fundamentally differed from 
Sharngadev in the matter of constructing his Vina and thereby 
cut a new path for his successors to follow. While Sharngadev 
presented to us a Vina of twenty-two strings ; Ramamatya simpli¬ 
fied the process by requiring only four strings to produce all his 
Sudha-Vikntha svaras in all the three registers. While, again, 
Sharngadev’s Vina was only of two kinds, viz., Sruti Vina and 
Svara Vina; Ramamatya’s Vina was of sax kinds, which may 
conveniently be tabulated thus :•—- —— N —' 


Rudra jVina 



Sudha M ela 
Vina (I) 


Madhya Mela 
Vina (II) 


( 

Achyutharajendra Mela 
Vina (III) 


Sarvaraga Lkaraga 
( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Sarvaraga Lkaraga 
(3) (4) 

(Fig. IS.) 


Sarvaraga fikardga 

( 5 ) ( 6 ) 


All the six kinds of Ramamatya’s Vina were provided with 
frets. In the Sarvaraga Mila Vina , they were fixed and immov¬ 
able, as in the case of our modern Tan/ore Vina; while, in the 
Iskaraga Mila Vina , they were not fixed and therefore movable, 
as in the case of the modern Sitar of North India. In fact, 
the frets of the latter kind were moved or changed every time a 
Raga was changed ; while, those of the former kind were fixed and 
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yet made to produce all the Ragas in all the registers. Hence 
their respective names. 

As for the construction and characteristics of Ramamatya’s 
Vina; first, there was a Cross-Bar, called Danda , on the left-hand 
side of which there was a Gourd, called Thumba , attached thereto 
by means of-.a round piece of metal, called Nabht. Over and 
along the cross-bar, four metallic wires were fastened between the 
left-hand bridge, called Miru , and the right-hand piece of wood at 
the end of the cross-bar, called Kakubha ; and these (four) wires 
were also made to run over a metallic piece, on the right-hand 
side, called Pathrika. The Ddraka -strings intervened between 
Pathrika and Kakubha and held the four wires tightly from 
the basis of the latter; while, bits of cotton (or woollen or even 
silken) threads, called Jtva, were used over the Pathrika and 
under the (four) wires, with a view to refine the sound. All over 
the cross-bar but underneath the (four) wires were placed metallic 
frets, called, Sdnkas , by means of which alone proper sounds could 
be produced on the (four) wires. Below the cross-bar, but near 
the four wires and on the right-hand side, three additional wires 
were fastened for 6>«^'-purposes. 

What Svaras did each of the four upper-wires and of the three 
lower-wires speak, &hen sounded ? The answer depends on 
whether the Vina was Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, or Achyutha- 
rajendra Mela. For, while the order of the three lower-wires was 
the same in all the three kinds of the Vina, namely, Madhya Sa, 
Mandra Pa, and Mandra Sa, except an additional Madhya Pa was 
tacked on to the lower-wires of the third kind of the Vina; the 
order of the four upper-wires, in Sudha Mela Vina , was 
Anumandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, and Mandra Ma ; 
that, in Madhya Mela Vina, was.-—Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, 
Mandra Pa, and Madhya Sa; and that, in Ackyuthardjendra Mela 
Vina, wasAnumandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, and 
Mandra Pa. 

Confining, now, our attention to the Sudha Mela Vina, we 
note that, over its cross-bar, six frets were placed in such a 
manner as they produced, in order, by the first (Anumandra Sa-) 
wire , the following svaras :— 

1. Sudha Ri 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. "Sadharana Ga 6. Chyuthapanchama Ma / 

7 
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by the second (Anumandra Pa-) wire, the following svaras :— 

1. Sudha Dha 4. Chyuthashadja Ni 

2. Sudha Ni 5. Sudha Sa 

3. Kaisiki Ni 6. Sudha Ri ; 

by the third (Mandra Sa-) wire , the following svaras :— 

x. Sudha Ri 4. Chyuthamafihyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. Sadharana Ga 6. Chyuthapanchama Ma ; 

and by the fourth (Mandra Ma-) wire , the following svaras:—• 

1. Chyuthapanchama Ma 4. Sudha Ni 

2. Sudha Pa 5. Kaisiki Ni 

3. Sudha Dha 6, .Chyuthashadja Ni. 

Even for other registers, such as, Madhyathara and Anuthdra, 

the same method was pursued and suitable frets were fixed. But, 
be it remembered, in those higher registers, the only wire that 
could possibly produce sweet or agreeable svaras was the fourth 
and not any of the other three upper-wires. 

Be it also remembered that Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri of the 
second-wire occurred again on the third and were therefore of no 
use on the second and that, similarly, Sudha Ma and Chyutha¬ 
panchama Ma of the third wire occurred again on the fourth and 
were therefore of no use on the third. * 

Finally, Ramamatya made reference to what were called 
Svayambhus , which were self-produced svaras or which, in the 
language of Ramam&tya himself, ‘ emanated of their own accord,’ 1 
Could Ram&matya’s ' Svayambhus ’ be the same as what, in 
Physics, is known as the * Harmonics,’ inasmuch as even the 
latter emanate of their own accord ? It is said that, while there 
are more ways than one to hear the Harmonics on a string, only 
one of them is implied by the term Svayambhus . How far this 
statement is true can be judged only by studying the Harmonics, 
at first, and by seeing whether and, if so, how far they tally with 
the Svayambhus. 

What are the Harmonics ? If you strike a string of any 
instrument—provided it is in a proper state of tension—you will 
observe that it vibrates not only in its entire length but also in 
segments. All these^jpa^fions are simultaneous and the sounds 

1 sot: h srsssrr SPfilvqaT: I ‘ 

0 so 4 

SwtmmtlakalMdki, 
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proceeding therefrom are blended into one note. The funda¬ 
mental .Sa, that is struck, is the loudest and is called the prime or 
the prime partial tone, while others are called the upper partial 
tones or the overtones, and the whole series of the upper partial 
tones form the Harmonics. 

The first upper partial tone is the higher octave of the 
fundamental .Sa'and makes twice as many vibrations as the prime 
in the same time ; and it is Sa. The second upper partial tone 
is the fifth of the octave Sa and makes thrice as many vibrations as 
the prime in the same time; and it is Pa. The third upper 
partial tone is the second higher octave and makes four times as 
many vibrations as the pgrime in the same time; and it is .5«. 
The fourth upper partial tone is the major third of the second 
octave and makes five times as many vibrations as the prime in 
the same time ; and it is Ga. The fifth upper partial tone is the 
fifth of the second octave and makes six times as many vibrations 
as the prime in the same time ; and it is Pd. And so on and on. 
Thus, the relative numbers of the vibrations which make the 
Harmonic Series of sounds, are asx.2:3 - 4'5.6 and so on. You 
can hear this series in the wire of any instrument—say, of the 
sonometre—if you vibrate it after it has been successively 
shortened J, etc., of its whole length. 

But the point to be remembered is what we, in this connec¬ 
tion, began with. If a wire is struck, it vibrates not only in its 
whole length but also in its aliquot parts. In other words, if you, 
by striking a wire, produce the fundamental Sa, all the upper 
partial tones, mentioned above, namely, 

Sa< — Pd — Sd—Gd —Pa, etc., etc. 

are simultaneously produced on the same wire by a natural 
process. A trained ear will surely detect the upper partial tones, 
sounding of their own accord and blending with the prime or 
fundamental Sa —at least the first few partials which are loud 
enough to be heard, if not the other ones which become fainter 
and fainter as they rise higher and higher in pitch. 

We, thus, find that the striking of a wire, the production * 
thereby of the fundamental Sa and the detection, with a trained 
ear, of the upper partial tones which sound of their own accord 
by a natural process on the same wire—all these jointly form the 
first or natural way to hear, and thereby recognize the existence of, 
the Harmonics. 
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It is not, however, impossible to artificially produce and 
distinctly hear each of the upper partial tones. If, for instance, 
you strike a wire and touch the said wire at its middle with your 
finger (or better still with a feather) ; you will distinctly hear 
the higher octave of the fundamental Other upper partial 
tones may similarly be produced by touching the said wire at a 
third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so on, of its length. 

There is, yet, a third way of hearing the Harmonics. Stretch, 
for instance, the two wires—A and B—of a sonometre and tune 
them to exact unison. Place, then, a moveable bridge underneath 
the wire B, so as to gently touch it at its middle point and to 
produce, if vibrated, the first upper ^partial tone, namely, the 
octave Sa. Now, set the whole, wire A in vibration and make it 
produce the fundamental Sa. You will note that even the neigh¬ 
bouring wire B, though untouched, vibrates of its own accord and 
produces the harmonic first higher octave Sd. This remarkable 
fact that a vibrating body may cause another elastic body, in tune 
with it, also to vibrate is called the Co-vibration. 

We are, now, in a position to arrive at the following conclu¬ 
sions regarding the Harmonics .— 

(x) The Harmonics co-exist, in nature, with the note of a 

string. 

(2) Those Harmonics may be heard in more ways 1 than 
one, such as for instance :— 

(a) Hearing the fundamental Sa, struck in the wire of 
any instrument—provided it is in a proper state 
of tension—along with its naturally-arising upper 
partials, all in a happy blending; 
or (b) Striking the wire and at the same time touching it 
at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so 
on, of its length and hearing the corresponding 
upper partials, in order, as well as separately; 
or (c) Striking one of the two wires of a sonometre, both of 
them being tuned to exact unison, and touching the 
other wire at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth 
and so on, of its length and hearing the correspond¬ 
ing upper partials by virtue of the co-vibration. 

1 In every one of those ways, only the first few partials will be load and ' 
heard, while the other ones become fainter as they rise higher in pitch. 
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Before we proceed to compare the ‘ Harmonics ’ with the 
‘ Svayambhus,’ we will do well to study the connotation imported 
into the term Svctycmibhu by Ramamatya. And on this pointj I 
shall let Ramamatya himself speak :— 

* The Mandra Sudha Pa, produced on the fourth wire by the 
second fret is called Svayambhu. Hence all the svaras produced 
(on all the four wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and 
cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Nt, 
produced on the second wire by the second fret, is of the same 
value as the Mandra Sudha Nt, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fourth fret; all the svaras, produced (on all the four wires) by the 
fourth fret are determined tq be Svayambhus; and they cannot be 
otherwise. Inasmuch, again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja 
Nt, produced on the second wire by the fourth fret, is of the same 
value as the Mandra Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the fourth 
wire by the sixth fret; all the svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the sixth fret are determined to be Svayambhus; and they 
cannot be otherwise. The Sa-Ma svaras, produced (on the first 
three wires) by the fifth fret are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, 
as the Mandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fifth fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki Ni, 
produced on the second wire by the third fret; all the svaras, 
produced (on all the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. 
Inasmuch, further again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha, produced on 
the fourth wire by the third fret is of the same value as the 
Anumandra Sudha Dha, produced on the second wire by the 
first fret; all the svaras have been shewn to be of definitely 
determined values. In this manner Ramamatya determined the 
values of all the svaras produced on all the four wires by all the 
six frets.’ 1 


1 cl <*ici«icRqr jriw: i 

SO 0\ so 

f§:^rqi sriwqt 11 

q sirar: uWsfq 3 i 
mw: ^ :nqqr ^uqqr 11 

>0 -o 

f^qurqf simiq emT qifq i 

fqqi^q # 
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In so many words, Ramamatya meant to drive home to his 
reader’s mind that, among the twenty-four svaras, compressed in 
all the six frets on all the four upper-wires of his Vina, very many 
pairs would, on close scrutiny, be found to be related to each 

qqqgrqf gsng cfw qrfq q^qqT i. 

NS V 3 

q^ gqqrq gfa \( 

^qgrqf esTFcTi: sg: g^ ?Tgqq: \ 

<3 ^3 

spnorarRT: ^?Tfq a gfqr: efjcww ii 
affqgrq? q-pqr a gqm*q fsgfaqr i 

'O ns r 

‘qrqq^qqro'lrl: II 

•*0 v vo 

qggrqf qasqf qfga ^ i 

gma a 

qggrqf gq?qqr: mu m grgqq: \ 

•>0 NO 

wpurair: gfq^a srrs^raT mmm ii 

'O n» 

«wwtf grfg&rqT j q^gqsgqgqqrrei i 
asrpft qfqqiqrs? 3 gq r: grqqq: n 

NO NO 

q*p*rt grftqirqf a a^qr srrafq aqqr i 

V3 VO 
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aatqrqi qrftqqqr qra a^qr fsqlqqT i 
^fg^rgq faqrq; qragga u 
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^qq^fqq 5jt ^ara qrqq’rfgfg i 
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other as the fundamental or prime tone would be to its upper 
partial tone ; such as for instance, the Sudha Dha in the first fret 
on the second wire to the Sudha Dha in the third fret on the 
fourth wire. 

Evidently, therefore, Ramamatya’s Svayambhus had a close 
affinity with the Harmonics , inasmuch as the former belonged 
to the second, and perhaps even third, category of the latter, 
mentioned above. Further, does not Ramamatya’s method of 
merely tuning the four upper-wires, as well as the three lower- 
wires, of his Vina into Sa—Pa—Sa—Ma, on the one hand, and 
into Sa—Pa—Sa, on the other, testify to the fact that he did 
recognise the harmonic relation between those svaras ? Somanath 
too, harped, in his Rdgavibddka , on the same point, and it was 
Mr. K.B. Deval of Sangli that showed it to the music-world, in the 
face of his two opponents, Messrs. V. N. Bhatkhande and P. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Having taken so much pains to show that our ancient text¬ 
book writers, such as Ramamatya and Somanath, knew, each in 
his own way, the (modern) Harmonics ; we should like to know 
what part the Harmonics or, for that matter, the Svayambhus 
played—and even now play—in music. In other words, what is 
the value of the discovery of the Harmonics or the Svayambhus 
in the actual or practical singing ? 

Prof. Blaserna answers, in his Theory of Sound m relation 
to Music • ‘ A note, not accompanied by its harmonics, may 
sometimes be sweet; but it is always thin and poor and, there¬ 
fore, but little musical. This is the case with tuning forks 
(and even with the flutes). The richest in harmonics are 
the sounds of the human voice and of strings’. And Somanath 
adds, m his Rdgavibodha: * The larger the number of the har¬ 
monics in a musical note, the more sonorous (and agreeable) 
it is’. 1 

Having studied the subject of the Vina in almost all the 
aspects pointed out in SvaramUakaldmdhi % we shall now revert to 
the original question as to how far that study helped us to under¬ 
stand Ramamatya’s Rdga-system. 


1 a. srrfor^iqcTr wnsnwRW snw *r i 

* 

Commentary to L 14 of Rdgavibddka^ 
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The following Diagram, 1 which represents Ramamatya’s 
Vina-system , shows that, from among the fourteen svaras which 
Ramamatya had originally taken up to build his Svara-system, 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Nt were eliminated, for the reason that 


Names of the four 

Frets 

Upper-wires 

I 

II 

III 

IV * 

V 

VI 

AnumandraSa . * 

S R . 

S G 

Sa, G 

Ch. G 

S. M 

Ch M. 

Anumandra Pa 

S. D 

S N. 

! K. N 

Ch. N 

s s 

S. R. 

Mandra Sa ... 

S. R. 

S. G 

Sa G 

Ch G. 

S M 

Ch. M. 

Mandra Ma ... 

• 

Ch. M 

S. P 

S. D 

S N 

K N. 

Ch. N. 


(Fig. 16) 


Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni were deemed to 
practically represent them 2 and that, therefore, the whole of his 
Raga-system was built up, only with the twelve remaining svaras, 
mentioned in Fig. 16. 

If, now, you look at Ramamatya’s twelve svaras and the 
modern 3 twelve svaras, at a glance, thus— 



1 The abbreviations used in this Diagram Fig 16 and in the next 
Fig. 17, are explained as follows - 
S R. = Sudha Rt 

S G. = Sudha Ga Sa. G. = Sadharana Ga 

S. M. = Sudha Ma S. S. = Sudha Sa Ch. G = Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

S D. = Sudha Dha S. P. = Sudha Pa Ch. M — Chyuthapanchama Ma 

S. N. = Sudha Ni Ch. N. = Chyuthashadja Nt 

K. N. •= Kaisiki Ni 

s a. iq^PfrntI 

nfdfdtr f§TcT: I 

SO 

Svaramelakal&nidhi* 

3 The five new abbreviations introduced in the Fig. 17 are explained 
as follows *— 

Cha. R — Chathusruti Rt A. G. = Anthara Ga 

Cha. D. = Chathusruti Dha P. M. = Prathi Ma 

Ka. N. = Kakali Nt 
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and if you refresh your memory of the special instructions given 
in connection with Fig. 13; you will not find it difficult to 
interpret almost all the Ragas of Ramamatya in terms of the 
modern Ragas. Suffice it, therefore, for me to repeat once again 
and emphasise the importance of what I said a little while ago, 
viz., we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-] led by the mere ‘ names ’ 
of Ramamatya! S' Ragas but should delve deep and study the 
‘ characteristics ’ of each of them and find out its modern prototype 
and its modern name , as well. 

It now remains for us to estimate the nature of the services 
rendered by Ramamatya to the music world. 

Ramamatya, Somanath, and Venkatamakhi, the respective 
authors of Svaramelakaldnidhi , Rdgavibddha , and Chathurdandi- 
prakdsika, were all South Indian musicians and wrote for South 
India. They might, therefore, be grouped together and called by 
a generic name—the Carnatic Tno. All these three authors were, 
alike, shrewd enough to realise the futility of writing a v-o-l-u-m-i- 
n-o-u-s treatise, as Sharngadev had done, on the ever-progressive, 
and therefore ever-changing, art of music; and they prudently 
chose to be agreeably brief in their works and confined their atten¬ 
tion to the most fundamental portion of the Carnatic Music, viz., 
the Rdga-system. Hence the ‘ Ragaprakarana ’ of each of their 
works formed, as it were, a pivot round which all other prakara- 
nas or chapters revolved. Ramamatya, no doubt, led the way, by 
comprising his book into five short chapters dealing with (x) Pre¬ 
face, (2) Svara, (3) Vina, (4) Mela, and (5) Raga, by not allowing 
the number of his verses to rise over 328, and by making each 
successive chapter lead ultimately to the last. Somanath went 
one step further and made the very name of his book indicate the 
object of his writing. 1 

Again, Ramamatya was the first to break loose from Sharng- 
dev’s theory of twelve Vikntha- svaras and reduce those twelve into 
seven, which Somanath chose to retain, but which, in the hands 
of Venkatamakhi, came further down to (the modern) five. In so 
breaking loose, he justified his position by invoking the help of a 
principle, learnt from Sharngadev himself, viz., the principle of 
Lakshya. 

1 a . st-t ^ ™ : i— 

NO V5 "O 

• Rdgavibodha. 


8 
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Calculating at least from Sharngadev’s time, this ‘ Principle 
of Lakshya' is, to-day, about seven centuries old. But long, long 
ago, Kalidas had given us, in his Malavikagmmitra, a popular 
version of the same principle in the following inspiring verse .— 

qfrqfasqq era gq 

NO NO 

e cfrrsq i 

^FcT: 

ns: n 1 

CS. -so 

This verse, like the Principle of Lakshya , sounds to us a note 
of warning that we cannot afford to liv£ on our heritage, however 
great it may be, except at the peril of stagnation but must ever 
progress and conquer fresh fields and pastures new. 

Thanks be, therefore, to Ramamatya for his having set, to the 
music-world, a wholesome example by mercilessly attacking the 
old theories, however time-honored they might be, if only they 
contravened the eternal Principle of Lakshya. For, did he not 
make, in his second chapter on Svara, the following state¬ 
ments :— 2 

‘ Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha Shadja ; nor 
does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha Madhyama. Vikri- 
tha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha Rishabha; nor does 
Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha Dhaivatha. Vikritha 
Panchama, which is taken from Madhyamasruti, does not surely 
differ from the three-srutied Vikritha Panchama. Hence, 
under the category of the above-mentioned fourteen {Sudha- 
Vikritha ) svaras, no separate mention was made by me of these 
five svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger ’ ? 

Did he not, thus, eliminate from his system, on the plea of 
merger , the five (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Achyutha So, Achyutha 
Ma, Vikritha Ri, Vikritha Dha, and Vikritha Pa 9 Did not, again, 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi regard such elimination as a good 
precedent and piously follow the example set by Ramamatya ? 


1 ‘ All is not good, because it is old ; nor is a poem bad, because it is 
new. The wise men examine the things, old or new, and accept what they 
approve of j while, the fools allow themselves to be [mis-] led by others.’ 

* The reader will do well to refer to Fig. 4, while perusing the state¬ 
ments. 
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Why, then, should any one demur—if, to-day, we proceed, on 
the strength of the same time-honored Principle of Lakskya, to 
break loose from Venkatamakhi’s Melakartha-system and 
advocate, on the plea of merger, the elimination therefrom of his 
four (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Shatsruti Rz, Sudha Ga, 
Shatsruti Dha^ and Sudha Ni ? Hence it was that I suggested 
the formation of .a new working scheme, called Laghumelakartha , 
as distinguished from the Bnhanmelakartha of Venkatamakhi. On 
this controversial point, however, I shall reserve a full discussion 
to the Introduction to my edition of Chathurdandiprakdsika • 
Suffice it, now, for me to state, once again, that we feel highly 
indebted to Ramamatya forchis having developed the Principle of 
Lakshya into a star-like maxim for all future musicians to follow. 

Now, the credit of having first presented to us a four -stringed 
Vina, instead of the old, antiquated twenty-tzvo-stringed one, surely 
belongs to Ramamatya; 1 and the tuning, especially, of his 
Madhyamela Vina, almost corresponds with that of the modern 
Vina. I say almost , because the order of the three lower-wires 
of the Madhyamela Vina seems, as per the following diagram, to 
have undergone, from time to time, a little change ; though the 
order of the four upper-wires thereof remains intact even to-day— 
as for example :— 


No. 

Four Upper- 
wires 

(1550 to 1932) 

Three Lower-wires 

Rama¬ 

matya 

(1550) 

Somanath 

(1609) 

Venkata¬ 

makhi 

(1660) 

Modern 

time 

(1932) 

1 

Anumandra Pa 

Madhya Sa 

Mandra Sa 

Thara Sa 

Madhya Sa 

2 

Mandra Sa 

Mandra Pa 

Mandra Pa 

Madhya Pa 

Madhya Pa 

3 

Mandra Pa 

Mandra Sa 

Madhya Sa 

Madhya Sa 

Thara Sa 

4 

Madhya Sa 2 






(Fig 18) 


1 Mr. K B. Deval fondly attributed this credit to Somanath, forgetting 
that Ramamatya preceded Somanath by more than half a century. 

8 Never mind Venkatamakhi’s unfounded charge against Ramamatya 
that the latter called the fourth upper-wire, Mandra Sa, instead of Madhya Sa. 
This, again, furnishes us with an additional reason that the mistake, if any, 
should be attributed to the different indifferent copyists of the manuscripts 
of Svaramilakal&mdhi , rather than to its author. Ramamatya who must, in all 
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Again, o£ the eighteen svaras which appear in the seventh 
column of Fig. ix, it will be seen that Panchasruti Ri and Sudha 
Ga overlap each other, and so do Shatsruti Ri and Sadharana 
Ga , Panchasruti Dha and Sudha Ni, and Shatsruti Dha and 
Kaisiki Ni . 1 Eliminating, then, the four overlapping svaras, 
we have only fourteen svaras left. If again, as per R&mtimatya’s 
suggestion, the last five of his twenty melas are omitted, even 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni may have to be eliminated. In that 
case, the fourteen svaras will have to be further reduced into 
twelve. Hence, there seems to be a grain of truth in Mr. D. K. 
Joshi’s remarks that almost all ancient authors ipvariably used 
only twelve svaras in their Ragaprakarana , irrespective of the 
number of svaras described by them in their Svaraprakarana . 2 
Indeed, in his Svaraprakarana, Ramamatya professed he would 
make use [at least—•] of fourteen svaras 3 in his Raga system; 
and hence, his final use of only twelve svaras, despite his 
profession to the contrary, shows that he anticipated, even in his 
own time, the modern tendency of reducing all the musical sounds 
into twelve notes. If Ramamatya was the first to recognise the 
convenience of using only twelve svaras to build, the Raga system; 
Ahdbala was the first to describe those twelve svaras m terms of 
the length of the speaking wire. 

As for the Mblas, Ramamatya rightly discarded the antic and 
antiquated method of deriving Ragas from the complicated system 
of Grama-Moorchanar-Jah, as well as the later puerile method of 
bringing them under the fanciful system of Rdga-Ragim-Putra. 
On the other hand, he had the genius to discover unity in variety, 
that is, a unifying principle in the variety of Ragas that came 
under his notice; and he therefore felt that the old cataloguing 
method of enumerating the Ragas must give way to the new 
classifying method of reducing them into what might be called the 

fairness, be deemed to have written Madhya Sa for the fourth upper-wire 
and not Mandra Sa Indeed, Venkatamakhi’s criticism on this point smacks 
of the old trick of a gladiator who would even offensively pick a quarrel only 
with the (innocent) object of giving his muscles the wanted exercise. 

1 For such overlapping, see Fig. 4 

2 Vide Report of the Second All India Music Conference, Delhi, 

page 42. 

3 Cf. CTd I 

Svararnttakalanidhi, 
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Genus-Species system. 1 Indeed he was the first to open, in his 
book, a separate chapter on Mila, called ‘ Melaprakarana.’ 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi but followed him in this respect, 
though the latter formulated the Melas into, and thereby raised 
them to the dignity of, a regular code. So far, however, as 
Ramamatya was, concerned, he merely hinted the principle he had 
discovered; did "not care to work it out; but recorded, in his 
book, only such of the Melas as were in vogue during his time. 
We are thankful for the hint that he threw, for, it enabled 
Venkatamakhi to work it out to its logical consequence. 

As for the Ragas, Ramamatya avoided getting into the 
labyrinth of their ancient classifications or of their ancient 
characteristics, but straightaway went to mention the prevailing 
characteristics of his Ragas as well as the time in which they were 
usually sung. Though, perhaps to err on the safe side, he recit¬ 
ed the traditional story of Mukhdn being the Sudha-Scale, his 
whole mind leaned on Mdlavagowla which he described as ‘ the 
best of all Ragas ’. 2 Could this ‘ leaning * of Ramamatya have caused 
Purandra Das to heighten the importance of [Maya-] Malavagowla 
and enable it, later on, to brush aside Venkatamakhi’s Kanakangi . 

Commit mistakes Ramamatya did. His slipping, for instance, 
into the out-of-the-way Mukhdn, as his Suddha scale, is said to 
have created a lot of confusion and involved Pundarika Vittala, 
Somanath, and even Venkatamakhi into the same mistake, 
Ahobala alone escaping. Again, in a vain attempt to follow 
Sharngadev, he labelled the two-srutied Sudha Ri —‘ Trisruti 
Ri ’ and was therefore forced to call Sudha Ga — 1 Panchasruti 
Ri ’—instead of ‘ Chathusruti Ri ’—and thereby misled Govinda 
Dikshitar and his son Venkatamakhi into the same pitfall. 

Venkatamakhi’s ten charges against Ramamatya regarding 
ten Ragas have been already shown to be unjust, uncalled-for, and 
even offensive to a degree. Even his eleventh charge, which he 

x Doubtless, the germ of the idea of the Genus-Species system may be 
found to have existed long before Ramamatya. But it was covered by some 
such rubbish as the Rdga-Rdgim-Putra system. Hence I state what was 
allowed to be latent for a long time was made patent by Ramamatya and 
was, later on, codified by Venkatamakhi. 

2 cf. *rifr 1 

Svaramtlakalanidhu 
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made in the first chapter of his Chathurdandiprakdsika> —namely, 
‘ Ramamatya egregiously got down to Anumandra Sa and restric¬ 
ted his svaras only to two registers of voice, viz., Anumandra and 
Mandra; while the proper or usual way was to distribute them 
among three registers, viz., Mandra, Madhya, and Thara ’—even 
this eleventh charge may be shown to be, again, futile ; if we regard 
the names of Anumandra, Mandra, Madhya, and Thara as only 
relative terms, whereby we can call the same notes by different 
names from different standpoints of view. 

On the whole, be the demerits of Ramamatya what they 
might—as compared with the good he had done and the lead he 
had given, such as for instance, (i)„ the holding up, for future 
guidance, of the Principle of Lakshya, (2) the displacing of the old 
cataloguing method of merely enumerating the Ragas, by his own 
novel classifying method of reducing the same into a * Genus- 
Species System ’ which, as said above, developed in the hands of 
Venkatamakhi, into the modern ‘ Melakarta Scheme ’, (3) the 
opening of a special chapter on Melas, called Melaprakarana y even 
in respect of which Somanath and Venkatamakhi followed suit 
and (4) the final heightening of the importance of Rdgaprakarana 
as the quintessence of the Carnatic Music—all his demerits pale 
into insignificance and are, in the language of Kalidas— 

trefit % nqgfro 1 

ffRvrfEfctTf: II 

1 drowned in the ocean of good qualities, even as the spot of the 
moon is lost in the midst of its splendrous light.’ 

Before I finish this Introduction , I should like to draw my 
reader’s attention to the seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of 
Ramamatya’s Svaramelakaldnidhi. For, it throws a flood of light 
on a hitherto-vexed question and shows the way-out to many a 
wandering inquirer, tired of groping from blunder to blunder. In 
fact, Ramamatya did, by this one verse, what his predecessor, 
Sharngadev, could not do by his six verses (two in the first 
chapter and four in the fourth chapter of Sangitharatndkara ) and 
what even the latter’s Commentator, Kallinath, could not do in 
his Kaldnidhi , except in a vague manner. 

Does it not, therefore, surpass our wonder to know that 
almost all the later Sanskrit writers on music chose to 
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e gregiously follow, in this respect, the Mirage of Sharngadev 
rather than the Polar-Star of Ramamatya ? Why, is it not curious 
for us that the very Ramamatya followed, in the beginning, the 
same Mirage, although, at the end, he succeeded to give up 
following the illusion and constitute himself to be a Polar-Star? 

The reader will, at this stage, be anxious to know what I am 
driving at, unless it be that he referred to the said seventeenth 
verse and appreciated the suggestion, thrown therein. 

On account of the present revival of musical taste, in India, 
on rational lines, a demand has recently and rightly arisen that 
the various Terms occurring in the Science of Music should, at 
first, be lucidly explained. But I fear that this is not the place 
for me to undertake such an onerous task. Nevertheless, I shall 
—as a Test Case—try to inquire here into the connotation of a 
pair of oft-quoted, but very-much-misunderstood, musical terms, 
viz., Mdrga and Den, especially because Ramamatya brought 
them into prominence in his seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter 
of his book. How far I succeed in my attempt I leave for my 
reader to judge. 

I shall begin from the very beginning of music and succinctly 
trace it to Ramamatya’s time, with an occasional peep even into a 
later time, and show that the said seventeenth verse clarified, for 
the first time, the otherwise feculent matter under consideration. 

We shall, at first, understand the nature of the feculence, 
referred to, and shall, for this purpose, study the definitions of 
Mdrga and Desi, as given by Sharngadev and realise how 
disappointed an eager inquirer will naturally feel at the muddle 
created thereby. 

Here are the definitions:— 

Chapter I. 

1. ‘ Music is of two kinds —Mdrga and Desi. That kind 
was called Mdrga which was sought after by Brahma and other 
gods and practised by Bharata and other sages in the presence of 
Siva arid which would yield everlasting prosperity.’ 

2. ‘ That kind was called Desi which consisted of the vocal- 
instrumental-dance music and which pleased the people of diffe¬ 
rent countries according to their different tastes.’ 

Chapter IV. 

3. * That was called Gita or vocal music which consisted of 
pleasing sVaras; and it fell into two divisions—Gandharva and 
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Gana (which were the other names of Mdrga and Desi respect¬ 
ively).’ 

4. * The wise men understood ‘ Gandharva ’ to be that music 
which was, from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas 
and which was the means of acquiring everlasting reputation.’ 

5. ‘ That was called Gdna-music which was sung in Desi- 
Ragas and which was scientifically improvised b.y* Vaggeyakaras.’ 

6. ‘ Gandharva has been described ; now Gana would be 
described. This, again, was recognised by wise men to fall into 
two divisions, Nibadha and Anibadha.’ 

Be it noted that this long, and even tiresome, description of 
Mdrga and Desi, after all, fails to satisfy a crucial point. What 
were the essential characteristics of Marga and Desi ? In what way 
could they be unfailingly / ecogmsed as such ? 

Sharngadev and most of his successors, it must be admitted, 
failed to answer these questions adequately but merely observed : 

‘ Brahma sought after Mdrga; Bharata practised it; even 
Gandharvas practised it from time immemorial; it forms the 
means of acquiring everlasting reputation^ As for Desi or Gana 
it was improvised by Vaggeyakaras and was differently pleasing 
to the people living in different countries.’ 

Are these answers worth the name ? Have they furnished us 
with a key whereby we could discern the essential characteristics 
of Mdrga and Desi , by which alone they could be unfailingly 
recognised ? An emphatic No is my reply. 

So, as I said, I shall trace our music from the very beginning 
and show how and when Mdrga and DSsi came into existence, 
what confused mess was made of them, and how Ramamatya de¬ 
fecated the whole situation by one stroke of his single (the said 
seventeenth) verse and gave us a wholesome lead in the matter 
of getting a correct conception of those hitherto-misleading 
terms. 

Into two natural divisions, music first falls, viz, Andhatha and 
Ahatha. ‘ Anahatha ’ literally means that which is not beaten , as 
in a drum; while, ‘ Ahatha ’ means that which is beaten. The real 
point of difference between them is that, while the former 
represents the sound produced without the intervention of man, 
the latter is the very result of man’s work. Hence ‘ Anahatha ’ 
may be translated as nature-made music and ‘ Ahatha,’ as man-made 
music. 
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This classification, then, is rightly the first division that could 
possibly be made of music. So, indeed, did the text-book writers, 
such as Narada and Sharngadev, do in their respective works. 1 

In his Sangithamakaranda, Narada defined ‘ Anahatha ’ as 
' the sound that emanates (directly, that is, without the interven¬ 
tion of man) from the sky 2 such as the birds’ warbling, and 
proceeded even to describe its use to man, thus : “ Sages, high- 
minded souls, and even Devas, having controlled their mind and 
concentrated their attention on the Anahatha Music, get the rest 
they require and attain salvation”. 3 In other words, nature is loved 
as the city of God, although (rather, because) there is no citizen. 
No unwanted noise is here or none that hinders thought. The 
larks warble and the cuckoos join the chorus; while the mighty 
waterfall furnishes a continuous drone. Again— 

“ Stillness, accompanied with sounds so sweet, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without the books 
Sharngadev, too, harped on the same point and came to the 
same conclusion that ‘ the sages worship Anahatha in the manner 
in which they were taught by the gurus.’ 4 Even the music-proof¬ 
brained Dr. Johnson seems to appreciate Anahatha , when he 
observed, in his Rasselas , ‘ From the cataract, nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, such as composes the mind 
to pensive meditation ’ 

*cf. (1) awrfciT pshr g ar?) fsfqqi m: \ 

Sangithamakaranda* 

( 2 ) 3irs?itorr5cT«ifcT tears! i 

Sangithatatnakara, 

* cf. ^rggaar arePr p: grsgrscrgilcT: i 

Sangzthamaka> anda ♦ 

3 cf. afurgar^a ar? faira area £aar: I 
aat faf^a g’arf% utrfT aaaaRgr: || 

SO • 

San githamakaranda* 

1 Cf. suqTgcf qqq: gqqiga I 

’ Smgitharatnakara, 


9 
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However much the sages and the high-minded souls might 
have been charmed and helped on to meditation by the Anakatha 
or nature-made music, a question arises as to whether that music 
was ever relished by mankind as a whole, whether it was ever 
entitled to be called ‘ music ’ from the modern point of view, and 
whether, in short, it was pleasing to our ears. 

The answer is by no means simple. For, to an ordinary 
man, the waves of the sea may produce nothing but unpleasant 
noise; but a poet will find in them an agreeable harmony. In 
fact, all those that love to hold communion with nature, as indeed 
the ancient sages did, will ever find the Anakatha 'music 
pleasant; while the major portion of the work-a-day world will 
ever find it unpleasant. Hence Sharngadev branded it as 
unpleasant; 1 and Kasinath followed suit. 2 

Further, the bent of man’s mind has been, in all ages, to 
imitate the voice of nature ; and hence he did not—could not— 
allow nature to have all the monopoly of music to itself, contribut¬ 
ed his own share to its development and thus brought into exist¬ 
ence another kind of music, called Ahaika or man-made music, 
the development of which I shall now trace. 

The primitive man must have hummed like a bee and sung, 
at the outset, only on a single note. Witness, for instance, the 
courtiers’ Panegyric which remains in vogue, even to-day, in 
almost all the Native States of India and which those courtiers 
invariably sing, as they had all along been singing, on all 
ceremonious occasions, such as for instance, their Sovereign’s 
entry into the Durbar Hall. The whole ‘ Panegyric ’ will, on 
analysis, be found to be sung on one single note and rarely 
on more. 

It was in due course of time that the other notes were tacked 
on, as amply evidenced by our ancient text-books which trace the 
music of India from Archika of single note to Gathika of double 
note, Sdmika of triple note, Svardnthara of quadruple note, 

1 cl ;qtsfq (i.e. 

Sangitharainakara* 

*Cf. g: (le. affirm) W?i:— 

Sangithasudhcikai a* 
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Oudava of quintuple note, Shddava of sextuple note, and finally 
Sampurna of all the seven notes. 1 

All these seven stages, music did pass through. But, in the 
first four stages, it pleased only the producers; while, in the last 
three, it pleased the hearers as well. ‘ Animal Music if I may 
so call it, marked the earlier stages ; and such animal music could 
please only the animals that produced it. The braying of an ass 
is very harsh to man but very sweet to the ass itself ; for, is not 
such braying an expression of its elation, frolic, and joy ? That 
was why Shakespeare wrote :— 

‘ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended? 

Man, when he wallowed—so far at least as music was 
concerned—in the animal condition of life, revelled only in the 
earlier stages of music and could not get beyond singing on four 
notes. The ancient Hindus, like the ancient Greeks, 2 had their 
music confined only up to four notes. The Vedic Chant, for 
instance, was all along sung on three notes; and special names 
were given to those three svaras, viz., Udatha , Anudatha , and 
SvarithaA Except, perhaps, the Samaganam which, at a later 
stage, came to be sung in all the seven notes, all other kinds of 
the Vedic Chant remain, even to-day, mostly within three notes, 

1 cf. urfea i 

S3 CN 

Sfitacl # Bn had Disi. 

2 1 The early Greek Lyre had four strings and was confined to four 
notes/—Vide Herbert Spencer’s Origin and Function of Music. 

3 cf. i 

mm" srftcr: 11 

'O 

In his Siksha , Panim dilates on the point thus — 

■o 

That is to say, Udatha includes Ni and Ga; Anudatha includes Ri and 
Dha ; and Svaritha includes, Sa y Ma> Pa. This view fits in with the theory 
of V&di-Samv&di and explains how the primal Sdmika , viz., Ga-Ri~Sa 
became expanded into all the seven notes, 
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with a labouring struggle to touch occasionally a fourth. The 
whole of the Vedic Chant would, by this time, have been—from 
the modern musical point of view—consigned to oblivion, had not 
a sacredness, bordering upon holiness, been attached to the 
Vedas, as containing Divine Wisdom. 

It goes without saying that our ancients entertained, as we 
ourselves do even to-day, an unshaken faith .that the Vedas 
emanated out of Parabrahma ; that they were eagerly sought after 
by gods like Brahma, and chanted by sages like Bharata; that they 
formed, as it were, a talisman to do away with the necessity 
of being born ; and that they were deemed, on that account, to be 
worthy of the highest respect. 

All these attributes of the Vedas got themselves, later on, 
imperceptibly transferred to the very music by which they were 
chanted. Hence, the Vedic Chant, to which the text-book writers 
gave the name of Marga , 1 has been described in all the Sanskrit 
books on music, such as, for instance, Sangitharatnakara :— 
‘ That kind (of music) is called Mdrga , which was sought after 
by Brahma and other gods and practised by Bharata and other 
sages in the presence of Siva and which would yield everlasting 
prosperity.’ 2 In his Prabandhadhydya , Sharngadev called Marga 
by a different name, viz., Gdndharva , 3 which latter name Rama- 
matya adopted and made use of in his Svaram&lakaldmdhu 

* The word ‘ Marga ’ is derived from fPT ( Mng ) ‘ to seek or search 
after.’ That the search was in regard to the Vedas is clear from Kallinath’s 
commentary^cT'fw^ E 3l^ H 7ficT3Tci;i Hence the word M&rga 

>© v# 

refers to the Vedic Chant and, I may add, refers—by way of courtesy—even 
to the chanting of the R&m&yana which, along with the Mahabh&rata, was 
regarded as holy as the Vedas themselves and which Kusa and Lava, there¬ 
fore, sang in the M&rga- style. For, Valmiki said •— 

richer 1 

2 (a) See page lxm. 

(*) cf. ***** * mfessm i 

il Sangitharatnakara . 

3 Cf. rrM JTRftVTfq Ibid. 

In his commentary, Kallmath interprets ‘Gandharva* only as M&rga — 

cf. irfafanf: i iflsf a i 
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Gandharva or Marga—the descriptive name given to it by 
Sharngadev and copied by Ramamatya, viz., Anachsawpradaya y 1 
clearly shows that the‘Vedic Chant or, for that matter, the 
Marga -music had been practised from time immemorial and 
should therefore be regarded as holy and spiritual as the Vedas 
themselves. 

Hence, I venture to call ‘ Marga ’, Vedic Music . 

Now, Marga or Gandharva or Vedic Music—call it what you 
may, the one important point which I desire to rivet upon the 
reader’s attention is that the so-called Marga- music, apart from 
its having been sought after by Brahma and practised by Bharata 
and apart from its having ^been used in connection with such a 
holy purpose as the chanting of the divine Vedas, I submit that 
the Mdrga-muslc was almost never sung beyond four notes; 
and that this limitation of the range of the scale from one to four 
notes must be deemed to be the peculiar and essential characteristic 
of Marga-Sangitham. 2 

These imperfect scales of the Mdrga-rtmsic belonged, as said 
above, to the earlier stage of music which pleased only the 
producers and not the hearers. Further, as Ramamatya suggests, 3 
the rules of Siksha (Phonetics) and other time-honored Lakshanas 
were scrupulously observed in chanting the Vedas; and these 
very rules and lakshanas clogged, on account of their inflexible 
nature, the further growth of music from its Marga-stage. The 
Principle of Lakskya, by which alone the artistic charm of music 
could be preserved, was never applied to the Marga -music but only 
to the Dlsi- music, of which we shall speak presently. 4 It is no 

1 Cf. Kallinath’s commentary on Anddisamprad&ya. 

qsjrfStf sKrafirafo rtfepfar 3<^qt^tj<crfhfcr ufM i 

C\ 

8 That the Vedas were chanted almost on the systems of Archika, 
Gathika, and Samika, is evidenced by such assertions in the Rig-Veda as 
‘ Archmo Gayanthi ’, ‘ Gathino Gayanthi ’; ‘ Samino Gayanthi.’ The 

Rig;-Veda makes no reference to Oudava, Shadava, and Sampurna. 

3 Cf. 

Svaramclakaldmdhi . 

4 cf. i 

iraewff K See Footnote 2, page xviii. 

Here, Kallinath interprets to be | 
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wonder, therefore, that the Marga- music, the rules of which were 
inflexibly stiff and did not adjust themselves to the practice in 
vogue, became, in the course of time, less and less pleasant, less 
and less popular, and finally extinct. 1 

The latter three stages of music, viz., Oudava , Shadava , 
Sampurna, have been, however, preserved even to-day as being 
human 2 music which pleases, alike, the producers as well as the 
hearers. To the music of these ‘ latter three stages ’, our ancients 
gave the name of Desi. In the first place, the style of ‘ Desi ’ 
varied from province to province ; and it was therefore defined in 
Sanskrit text-books, such as for instance, Sangithadarpana .— 
‘ That kind of music is called Desi t which adjusts itself from 
country to country (Desa to Desa), so as to please the fancy of 
the people there ’. 3 In the second place, the fact that Sharngadev 
and Ramamatya employed Hndayaranjaka 4 and Janaranjana 5 
as their respective epithets to Z?&z-music—shows that they 
regarded it as a fascinating style of music, as opposed to the dry, 
monotonous, and sing-song style of the Marga- music. If any 
proof is wanted for the fact that the first four stages of music, 
covered by the generic name of Marga, belonged—purely from 
the modern musical point of view—to the lower rung of the ladder 
and that the second three stages, covered by the generic name of 
Pest, belonged to the higher rung; a reference may be made to 
what Hridayanarayana wrote— ‘ Sampurnas are Brahmins ; 

1 cf. (i) qpFita* qwtici— 

Sangithasndhakara. 

(2) || a nmfaMijfclfcl:— 

R&gatharangini. 

2 As opposed to the animal music. 

3 cf. cra&rpror i 

Cl II 

* 

Sangithadarpana. 

4 Cf. 5FTTCT qgSqT I 

TTR R 3T2R II 

Sangitharatndkara . 

5 cf. sita? sitor* i 

» 

Svaramelakaldmdhi . 
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Shddavas are Kshatriyas; Oudavas are Vaisyas; and the scales 
of lesser notes are Sudras h 1 

Summing up, we arrive at the following tentative conclusion 
with regard to the essential characteristics of Mdrga and Desi, 
viz., ‘ while the scale of the Marga-music ranged from one to four 
notes ; that of the Desi-music ranged from five to seven notes.’ 

I called this’.conclusion tentative, because, on closer scrutiny, 
it seems to need a little reconsideration. Two facts (I was going 
to say two premises), viz. (i) Samaganam has been, all along, 
Marga-music, and (2) Samaganam came, at a later stage, to be 
sung in all the seven notes (which were, then, called Krushta, 
Prathama, Dvithiya , Thrithiya, Chathurtka , Mandra, and 
Athisvdra )—these two facts or premises compel us to modify 
the above tentative conclusion to a final form thus * ‘The scale 
of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged from one to four notes 
but, during the later Sdman- period, rose to seven notes ; 2 while that 
of the Desi-music completely eschewed the scale of one to four 
notes but confined itself only to the scale of five to seven notes.’ 

The seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of Ramamatya’s 
Svaramttakaldmdhi , to which, I said at the outset, I desired to 
draw my reader’s attention, amply bears out my conclusion and 
is, in fact, an authority for my position. It runs thus :— 

V N© 

Tw: II 

which means ‘ All the Desi- Ragas are those of Shadjagrama and 
have each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. 
Further, they fall into three divisions— Oudava , Shadava , and 
Sampurna.' Somanath followed Ramamatya in this respect. 

Another Sanskrit text-writer who, like Ramamatya, ven¬ 
tured to cut this Gordian Knot was the author of a very recent 
publication, Sangithasudhdkara. Kasinath (for that was the 
author’s name) wrote in his book :— 

NO 

'O 

1 Cf. sW jffiFlT.' stair: ififf: I 

Cs ^ 

SFifNcTT qsfsjd; ^ Hridayakouthuka. 

8 But, be it remembered, the Sdman seven notes were, unlike the 
modern seven notes, in descending order of pitch. 
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C\ XJ 

^qq: mf5l: jjtrR: SR: qifqfd qrsq: || 

o ' -i -O 

afh?*: qpffftiqt ?Tq <3cl% *TZ* II 

NO >0 

which means ‘ Desi- music is prevalent to-day, the three charac- 
teristical Ragas of which are Santpurna of seven* notes, Shddava 
of six notes, and Oudava , of five notes.’ 

Let us, in conclusion, compare and contrast the two kinds of 
music, we have been considering, viz, Marga and Desi :— 

(x) The Marga-music was confined to the chanting of 
the Vedas ; while, the Desi-music had no such limits. 

(2) The Marga-music identified itself with the Vedas, 
got all their attributes transferred to itself, and was therefore 
regarded as having been sought after by the gods and practised 
by the sages , while the Desi-music had no such reputation. 

(3) The Marga-music was, on account of its strict and 
inflexible rules, sung uniformly throughout the country; while, 
the Desi-music, untrammelled by such .rules, varied its style from 
province to province. 

(4) The Marga-music followed the principle of Lakshana 
and therefore became less and less pleasant, till at last it 
degenerated into a dry, monotonous, and sing-song style of 
singing ; while, the Desi-music followed the principle of Lakshya 
and has therefore acquired a moie and more fascinating style of 
singing, 

(5) The Marga-music is now practically 1 extinct, while 
the Desi-music flourishes to-day. 

(6) The Marga-music used all the three Giamas—Shadja, 
Madhyama, and Gandhara; while the Desi-music is confined only 
to one Grama, viz. Shadja. 

(7) The scale of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged 
from one to four notes but, during the later Sciman- period, rose to 
seven notes; while the scale of the Desi-music completely 
eschewed the scale of one to four notes but confined itself only to 
the scale of five to seven notes. 


1 I say ‘ practically ’, because the Maiga-music is found, even to-day, 
in the hands of Vaidika-Brahmins who employ it whenever, on ceremonious 
occasions, they chant the Vedas. 
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(8) The three-fold classification of Music into Gita, Vddya, 
and Nrithya applies—not to Marga—but only to Desi. 1 

(9) Later on, the word * Marga ’ has come to mean 
whatever is old and out-of-date ; while the word ‘ Desi ’ has come 
to mean whatever is new and up-to-date . 2 

Just as I called Marga, Vedic Music', so, I shall call Desi, 
Modern Music .* _ < 

The following Table, I trust, fixes Marga and Desi in their 
proper places:— 

Music 


Anahatha 



Ahatha 

( Nature-made ) 

e 

- 

{Man-made) 

j 

Marga 



Desi 

( Vedtc) 



{Modern) 

1 . 

Carnatic 3 



Hindustani 3 


1 Cf {a) 5WPU CfSxCtT I 

Sangitkaratn&kara. 

ip) 3=3 h orrsfa ^ 1 

Sangithasudha. 

2 Compare, for instance, Venkatamakhi’s classification of Ragas into 
six kinds of Marga-Ragas and four kinds of Desi-Ragas. So also is the case 
with the Marga-Thalas and Desi-Thalas. 

3 cf. 3iq^r qwrfrqa 1 

■*© 

cicesf 11 

Cf^fq fgjqq m ?fgoTtxR^cT: | 

Sangithasudkakara, 

N.B.-*~This verse is quoted, with approval, in Abhimvardgamanjari \ 

9a 
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ii *rt: ii 





^rcrfHsrfa- 

^TcFtgjTlFST^mW- 

aT^TfFra: qgrfqaqqaftmwqaTq; ii \ ii 
q?r q^rotr qfra%rat^?rf^qfcaiw$Tfi. i 

%3 vO ^ 

g%3R: f*m gmtesFaw’frrf^r creqatq: n t n 

aq[?qqVqfq^ifqq#rq i 

qcqT?g^T^f^55T«I *I^T qsfo*TO®sa qqtq; H \ II 

^TffTfqjffSHcrJTtaW^ =3 q^lfa H v II 

cTcft SptW^qt^ c^WqWr: qoqflSTq^TtT, | 
qqrfcFcUcTt q|qtsfq cTOf ^Wq^RTqtS^ II <\ 11 

qrqi ^55T55fi^Rq 5tf fs}cUT5R[q: I 

m g^rw^n fqfq^ tfqcF?p> m 11 $ » 

^rf*sjqiT m £qt ei«fr aqRTfqq qr s*ifg: 

’eat q?it^T f^aR^r ^?rqat h ^ n 



£F£TTHSft^H g f| $TORTq: qFqrfqcTia qfTpq^ WI C II 

C "-0 

a?qrg^ ftaafenwswtqySTf^faqrq*raTq; i 

n <?, 11 

O -O • 

g^r qqri^^crr qq fqgcfffg g fqgTqrq i 
=q<fmnra ^'^qq q^t% fan* u ?° n 

•so O * 

q qnjpfig^. g^rgswqt fager fqqjTqq- 

jl >0 NO NO 

gseqr ssifawflqi^ fgqssjqg^ I 

^rfq^fflcT: H#|tRqatft|^3T q^ig^ 

q»°fi£ gqqifqq qqqq ^twpm 11 \\ 11 

3?qTFPgff^ qg #iqffrl qoftH 'flfq H XU 11 

sWtHqr^^qtSflJfTim qqiqmft qfq ^^[31: l 

'O >0 NO 

f^qT%5f ^sqffr 5picmRfqqTqrtr*qifiw ?irem: n n i 

>w NO * ' 

fqf^q gqfqfq qn^NiRiita ac^lfiSqzsiTTfq i 

NO 

3irqq wjt 5fiat qq£Tfqg>qq , g?q q^faqiS: il ?V II 

CN Cs CS NO Cn ' 

qftmrarasrcq ^qrjrfgg qqftcm gVqg; i 

sjr^qfaf^qWci iqTsfr fqfgrarrrqg'Kqji; ii \\ ii 

^qqiaqtfgfqgq^qgqTgi® fg^Faf^sora i 
qrqraqqkfeqqqraq'q gifc* gner^a n m ii 

-O NO >o * \ 

q^ifq^^^qqq^q'^T^mrsqfggf^T i 
arrgg^m ?#g^rfgq g?q ss^gT: n p 

qg^fipgrq^glfg jfjpfrg gftgvrfqgTggsq; i 
qr^rfewT fgqgrfgVqr: qrf&ro? snqfqci qas£ ii ?/ ii 

-S3 * 

sn^g ggqq: ggqrqgt^ 1^ 
gqtcigrflcq^rfqgqgqrqcTT^fq^qcl: II ft II 





c 

^-fi:q^[fg f^fir^^fq^reif^^T- 
W^i^re^si^^ir^qwHir^rq: i, \o 11 

VO -O \ 

^3Tft’?I^?TWT55lIH5F^^Tr?=fflT^ l 

nD nO 

^araf^w^sqqqq^qamfq n \\ n 

s ifqsfi: gqfs; ?T>qfiT^r'gq^g^[g^6Fre?[[^: i 
^TwqMfqqq^mqicrq ^qfvRtqpqq-sq; h ^ 11 

^ffr^cTT ^pwsf g^grf^fqqt^Rj? i 
q^R^q fq?rqrc[qr^frqf;sr^%f?qi55fH?: « \\ 11 

gntaw q?qT fqdeir =q ©gota i 

>0 VO SD 

Sjq S%i?T % *lW#r cRlcT 3TM q=q^T ciqfff II ?V I! 

vo ' 

^r^^?qTf^^W^q5qqqlfTgntcTqiq5f^JT | 
^rqqrqr^qfq^ qqiq II \\ H 

fq«gq^ sa^WejqqF firmer qifqf^siri3Trq; I 

gg^^RTORq^t qq SqTffiqr^: || ^ II 

fqqjlfqfq: qi^%qifq JTTar^ ^feq^qfq I 
^r*q4?ir#r qqisfq qrfr cf^'qqqqq qq ffrIri n ^ n 

no so 

jqqtq^r^'q qqraqfcq g ? ^q ^Fg*rqT5?Fr: i 

so ya no 

tfSH g^q^qqtfi #fa5IT^ fqqfir II V II 

qqRl^qr Wcuf^RT trowm ^q h 
qelSffe: qrfrifq^T^^rr ^sqq^T fqqRjsn^f || ^ 

fqrftqTq^fafa WTW: qiq*:q}?fa3ST5*P5H I 

Cs VO Os VO 

3?r3T£T qTqi^qrqqTqt fq^wwig g wi^fJ n 11 
'* 



tr«rMt$r qfftqafqqatqsq? fqaaR quq n V L 8 

CS CS S 3 "0 

3 T?q jfer^rajfqHTJTgRJifcJsqH^fY^^^TT^ i 
snswqa m fqqrq 11 \\ i 

asftfgfrgaqfqa errt g^rfqq i 

faatq qsqf^q^rfRra^aw asmaTaYa; n \\ » 

"O 

qq^fa SEfTSHST^tf gWaaT ^ 1 

"O 

qaf aqariqqcfiaW: g qS§^ II ^ II 

NO n 9 CS S 3 n 9 

srfqgfe^'qrf src^arfMep*. i 
a*w atqaYfiar *wrtf 3 ?ar^ 11 \\ 11 

gt^f gVftagrft^^fsPRTq^: i 
?cq fqfqaq ci qwft STqSfiq II II 

wrqraq’qYasfgq^fe^fa^ i 
gqtancpwtf grcqwf aa: n ^ 11 

^ttsrrpt aiat qssqaRq q*q i 
*r*raw*f =qfa q^-q^^ofr qar g q<: a 

gtoawPir*RK *nwf^r i 
aa fsatq nfaqTS$ n H 11 

qtaqggr ar-aaaiaq^ aa: q^ i 
gqraifa sraq: %%j: *r*ra %ar ^fq 11 Vo n 

no S 3 

gsRa^Rgfrsi swsraawrar: l 
m afaTna;^ aatq qfaqxqa i vii 

c 

atqrqggr ItqrqT q^aqflRqT aa: i 
qqrqoR^ g^fqfa^gia: 11 vq o 

g^reqqt'ar^ qsqqsr^qr aa: i 
aarqr^qaq^^aaqVrfa ^fgar i h 

c 'O 
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ufaqma i 

NO 

W<J5RT fcfafci^r || W B 

mi JTTHrfa =5i qgr ; crc: aa: i 
qsr: qars&tra art fqViaR«r a « u 

str a qq;^ q^£ sfaqrera i 

NO 

^rnrqt =a ^^l ^r grown; n n 

StWRT WIRT WP1T 55®n1 m: I 

eiHRprf - ^ qqif^arqRjR^mr b n 

|fa ^rq^qqmar^rqqTiqq^TR'feRsifawimraT- 
, ^RTrmqTaTfqfqa ^R^qfcTfqsrpjqt^ra- 
m,iv\ sw ^’qprq; i 



ii * n 


qtq e’suirs fqciRf: i 

q^q mw- qraatqfa: 11 $ u 

ntqtqfa^cTtSfq q^sql^qg TTcf: | 
arafitMr qur qtqiw g^cft 11 ^ n 

r 

q^fTRq^q^TJTerqRqr: I 
RfFclfqqqr^r^f qTc5; qsqff^iTcT® II \ || 

^irrqrqq qt^r fqW? gq?jq i 

qq q^qqr^Rfsiiq ?Tnf5i?r: q^T.* n v n 

C C vo no 

©sqqjeqtq *ftq q^fq qtfeqq; i 
^ 51 *reqYsfq q$tq spr §q qqgq 11 ^ 11 

cflfq qta?q qrir^q k 5 RT%Rftiq i 

>o 

|fa qtasrsraT i 

^qi: %fffl5qfqqtq^ || ^ || 

qrqfijRfq q^^qq^qq | 

SRT^’q^Tq q^qq: ^qqsq^ II vs || 

>0 

fqqq &ra> fq^r-qf qq^q i 

qq qirqqqiT^aj *fqq SS^crjrfjqcfq; II { || 

^^rqrfqfq: qttF q^rq qqwqq; i 
ciw q&qrq^tqq qpqq gqqsqq || e || 

^ >o ^ 

qw ^sqqferrq qq?qrq> ? fqqq i 
qWr^qqqR qvf q 05 ^qqqTqq;q || ^o II 



STORKS 


?> 


*TT«f 5S5PJTRR* FFtq 3 I 

qfeTFq^q a$q?q *§rc qq srFqq h \\ n 

cWF^qT'tftqq ^>$1 qqcfq I 
^qta^rqqf^r qr^gfqqF i \\ 11 

q^ ^qusrraar q^qrq fqqfqqq i 
q§T ^qqqRTfq qF^roqqFfq fpqq n \\ 11 

qtf^Rq qqJRFqqT I 

HcreRrrcrfSrqaft qgr qiwfq 11 ?v n 
3*R: aSKRUTOT 3 q$q**?F R fq^sqq ! 

s 5 S 3 

gqq qftfFdsq 55$q q^rfwfqfq II ^ II 

^sfKTqq fqoffq: qftqF I 

qqq qifqfir rr ssgqFferqqFlq q u ^ n 

apngftqJWTSIcq ^TF qspfoq 55^qq I 
|fa rffa^q qq?q fqvFFsq ^Ff^T^qq. II ^ « 

|fq rfrqq^r i 

arrwr fqq^Fafrsq tr: &qq *r: i 
qf^qF§£q q ifcqfq qr^qq; 11 ^ 11 

qftqf-qflqq: qtsq qtfF^qqq qR i 

cs 

qrfwicqpsqq^qsqifqq’fqqfa sqfqqll II 
ar^isfasw: qzm qqtsqq^ nfqq: i 

Os Cs V{S >o 

^fq qwrfqqT qq qsrrqFqflqq; qRTq a 11 

sqq^R qqt qqr q^fafrqq i 
qps qsqt qfq atfr fswitTrdq*: II \\ I 

^fq ?qFqifq i 


n 
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q*q Srfefafd^T: «rq<qp?lgqqt qqr: | 
ssisqqretqssfrr qr^jr ^tf^fawr: n xx n 

fa^q?mg cttst^t: saqt ht^cu^t: i 

■sO >5 

q^fcTCclT qraT: II \\ II . 

SF5 cT^qr ^ afdSjiqsrfd&lT I 

s© 

|fci i 


sifasg: qr: ^rcr: q^q^qqrqRqsqqT: n II 

sO sO s. ' 

q^Rt qqqSjrq fqsrr^ ?Th ^rT d | 

dqt mu qfaiqqqqWw « x^ h 

aswsawrff *?: f^qtsqqqqTcqqi: | 

VO SO 

Sfdt ^qfq sfarf^d q rni 3 sqd II X$ H 

esqrFqq <frqTqm?mq?q fq^Tqq; I 
a?I FiqSrdt q*S|: ^qrqrqqqT qq: II ?-» II 

so SO V C ' 

adt q=T*qT qiqr^qt^qT cT qsqq: I 

VO 

q^q: qq^?qi a qqdT fctsifasdr n x<^ n 

■O so 

srfq^T ct fqqr?: ^qT^idfSqcq sdgq: i 

£pqt fqqr^qfqid fd$*qt mmw\ n xs> i 

=qcf$*q^q*rl W- q^qqsqqq^qr: I 

so so # \ 

qq ^fdsg^qffcT^q SRafir^ I ^o II 
sqrftqt aa qqfqi srdtat ?qqr qrW 1 

Cs so SO ^ 

qq^qqd^qr^fq: qq’ffflqiT^^qT h \\ n 

fqqfqdsa: mq: qqf mm tqq: i 
^ qvsiRFr qq m: q^r: q#fdqr: u \\ 11 

fq^aT^rfq qqqsqq q? qq^5T I 
qq mm sir^rq fq^ar: qror: u \\ n 
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a Stfq 2Fif«TcTRcqrqT I 
5 R{ 5 nsrm?l , 8 q^ II ^V II 

fg*q*em #333 SHRmq 55f^ci: « 
®iTwmfa'e5qmr|tfw^si^%ci: 11 \\ h 

q^Ri qftfsTgRT rw fTOarewi^ i 
qqeR^faqrfic^^faq^iti; ■ ^ b 

Rfq ©gojclt W? qqftfv^^: i 
^rcafafag^Tff^cfi q fqga ii ii 

“O 

cfisj q WcC |fer =^f ^Tqt 1 

^SpnfSTRT®®!^ TOf fqftqq II 11 

TOW: ^R^WISf ffl^f flshj I 
5T^¥tM fqfcT SRqtft a II || 

fqfJcft 3qa: I 

TOWSreqqRR' fq|R: q^3?cT q: II Vo u 

''O «■© >o 

l^fqficIT^q qWTI|r^T«^ 1 

>© va 

awwi^wN q^f^qq qw » v?» 

sC C\. * 

aFcTWcft q?1RRT5f ^q^faciT TOT I 

gflHT fqi^iqf a ^thi •wrt« v^ h 

?qa: q^«r%trat qeqqsqa: q^TOTTOT i 

vO s s<j 'O 

?qr ?erqr^qiqT?r^qTqrc fwfq 11 v^ u 

^Tc^f?TRfqqT^ts«iTTO: ^T^fefqqT^: 1 
f|c=ir ^cpff ^i^TT?rfcf qssft q^r qfaq. # vv « 

N s^j ^ v \«3 ' 

?#errara*&r sqa«resfofflqtqa i 

c >o V 

q^aqafiTqar sqaTOWR^ft I V<\ II 
5rg?q fpsq^Rq qfqR: qfaqtfe i 

N® 'O 

e gMTqqfaitr^fWfeiR 3«qa » 11 
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qf ttsq^n I 

"0 s© S 3 

SpHTT srafl'SSRq fiRP^ffcT ?m: II V's II 

NO ^ S 3 

g ^%^rqr5T^: cfifejcft qtaq^fii: I 

faqTs: to ^fasqq; 11 v<; 11 

g TO£tfqqis: mz$ gnrfq ^f^Tcrr i 
^^FRRsqq q^r ^^qT'T^Rcf: ii ve ii 

nO >0 -<| 

^r^PcT^rfoT wf^§fq§rai%gq i 

‘araqSSFEc! cftfcfo: II ^ o II 

sqaq^fqqr^TlWP Ft*q fqsftaft | 

SO N 

'^TcW H'Rqpqfq TlTqTPqq^Ra: II V II 
=fqfiqsqqqTH|T^Rq W 1 

>o 

^qaqWfT^g qeqTRfW II \\ II 

sO \ 

3Wfa: qrf tofeRnqTO’RiT: l 

NO 

5 ^^^R^psrRqmq; n \\ « 
■Rqw: ^^SWlfq; q^cqqwTjsq: I 

vo C 4 

g ^Tqp^Twqrqrq ^qvfr ^ n qv n 

55 TOSRci: stoc^r q^fciTO: i 
qq ^T^fqqT^P! P 4 R qqcT airfpqcJ: II <VA II 

s> 

g qsrsrfcRcR: l 

O SO 

^f^qrfqqi^q ptr fcigffi wqfi: n qs 11 

qMSRTfa^T qg^fcTO: | 

v so 

^PTRqrc?;: fTO qpqrJtlvQf^q^: II V^ II 

vO so 

q^qqroTSJTdt PJR5R g(qq.^q | 

>© so 

5 TST-' m: ^qqqT rfRcHRW I V II 
■f^iqr: tot: siG&gsr: ^qqRqrr i 

NO V <0 

^fcT g^qsqq f^fq II II 
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fsqq sE&m s^fq i 
m: ?i^[fwqr: h to 11 

'ON) \ 

fqffIT: RcT q^qR ^ciqiRfqqRq;: I 

^cprsqqilTqRgqfiq^qqsqq. H ^ || 

ggrqr^qqt'qR: WTcIfsqqfaqre;^: I 
^qrcqq^fqqi^^RcRJiT^R ^qfq n ^ 11 

qr^qrqrcq? qwasqqqTfiiqr i 

N> vi C 

fliwfrfq qfsqr? q^sqqwrrc =q n t\ 11 

' -o t ' 

3^q^%r Wtf^rqq^q URRfqcR; I 
5 ?t fqqr$ qrqr<qc?qrcq^fa r 4 qcr 11 sv n 

^[c^%qi%qRS'qqirq qjsrfFRqq: i 

V N) 

=qa^ 5 T rft im qq qq^qqt i 

qqfquf m: RFT feR-TR qrfqqiT: sfifqq II ^ II 

ffq qj?fqf;a^r?acQfr^ i 

’•O 

sfmcrfqqqq^R^qqRqqqq^^R^frRqRRq- 
qRqTWqwfqfpq ROT^qMfqqt 
RWqRFOT isatsf srVN: I 

Cs 



ii * ii 


srcrqm £r ^ zm&rn: i 

^ 2 f 3 qr q^iraraq mm 11 i n 

cIFTTf^cqa qtqr 3 *qe$nTORa: I 

'O 

q*s: smw cp^r w^y. awsprfa: n \ 11 

qfqqir wuT erafr qrfa: g^at 1 
srwWhrr wrfei: qtfkm tfq: 11 ^ 11 

'■C NO 'O 

gqsqqq’r awiflqtf gqq^r i 
qata fqq^rfeqr?i€: qfeicr sr^ ii v ii 

rjlfq tftTfSmfqqi^ I 
gffT ^qtatqqqqlfrfvf^rf^: || <*> || 

' 'On# 

IH cWT^raatacW *?ctr I 

CO 

gqM^qqtScTFlTfqqqq f? II ^ II 
qrqdt qr^ofr fN’^rf^rfq^ =q «TfcT: | 

NO 

srahsw^ qWt?Kr n ^ n 

^nrfKW^»qt wfr qf&m srcr: i 
55 ¥p 3 q^f^mfppqri^TqVqqq, 11 c 11 

anw^ ft Wcf %q apt i 

qpftq SR^asf *imT<qf%fcl ifFW II 0 , II 

qtqrqr^qcpqf: sf^lfafimr^: ] 
m^rawr e rp^fa n \o h 

qifqpqqa ffqr qtsrrc ifm i 
«t =q ^?hq% film 11 \\ n 

^fTOgr i 




ftorrswqq; 


er ^ qtqr I 

<J 

cifirarr sis&siw fsRtaqiT n ft it 

e5%Tf i 

ft#s1q €crr fforrca qiqqi fgfqqr ttctf: ii re n 

s 3 V 

eqf-TRq fqfe®: STiitST cT qr qqq; | 

<0 s 9 v 3 

SIT Siqqqq^qftqqir qfsqfrfqclf II ft || 

qr^qqgqfjq^q’sR mr i 

qsq SirctererqqflTRSr fgfftqqir II ft || 

qsqJT55T?jqqtqrqT cTcftqt qq gsqa I 

c 

5 qq<qr fei?r: q&F?ft: qgsFRrr ^cifqw n re n 

O' V vO so 4 s 

cFqt f^RSiTstfqqffear gqicrf^w i 
sir qsqq 53 Faqfar?gqwf q JIfR II ft II 

WgiNsr qsqq^qqSR^qssRT I 

ferret fcrrjqr sssft ^qq ssmrrna: n ft 11 

a?nd 5r^s5Tr5qfrqr55W?qq i 
fqfifarqT Stq^rq f^lfaqqr ^qql^qr II ft II 

qtcryrqrriqfrsqrq ga# qstfaf^r: i 

sO 

qVfTqTFqr^qf^TS.qSHT^fg'qqrqq: II g 
esracrrsr cFfttq q^mr: srsq>Rq; i 

NO >0 

q^rqfrfsqaiqi q qm =q?nyqrqfq 11 ft 11 
3iT?TrqT wrqq'rq^^qqrF^rfflqrq^q i 

V SO ' 

3R*f£ q^q fr fsRtqrqi fqqsiqq n ft 11 

sO NO 

qqTqTqf fl^qqirqt q^q^sf qqnqqq I 
qipqqg- W cT^qt =q^qf fFSRsqqq, II ft II 

3Tq:SqRT f^cF^qt ^RqtSRipqfi I 

>0 

gw qsqq^q siqRqfcrf^qq 11 ft 11 





fgatqF aftm fqr a^WagfaaT i 
agteFT a^qaaa gfaaF aifagr aa: n ~i\ 11 

c v SO 

qgrf?a#$.fq a^qgr qw=a afagfair: I 
m gT^gfgqa napt qfagjgeraq; n «. 

SFFaFaa^qsargqa^qT 5 i?fTflt qqr I 

c \ so 

gaaqr grfw ^rr«qT sama ttatqair 11 V s 11 
aaw g^qiqRfg^q wm a grf<q»T i 

s« 

aafar grfgar rar^F qqa^qi gar ws; n v i 1 

Q Cs so 

wrcgrarflnatarc: *ar c aT grfr aafaaiT i 

x> 

sagqsqqqigK: cpfoseat aaF aaq 11 ^ II 

VO CS ’ 

g^qeqprfggqq qg-qt gF^qiT ga: 1 
fgaqqr qaaw a qgt wnaia grftair 11 \\ 

cs 

aar sqtfF^aqr aw saaq^aasaa: i 

sO 

srcr: awrq 11 \\ n 

qarg asg grffq anpa aPWfi i 
qwfcrR»F$PI qgjcFeqr fefrqqF II ^ II 

VO VO 

$15: *qrj[gg: g^r fgqr^ aa: qw l 

so so N 

q^qrrggfaqF^g -aaq^afaqi^; 11 ^ 11 
a^q-g^aa: a^ftqa: q? m «H¥f i 

SO V >0 S 

gatag gr^q qsg aiar gais&qq; » u 

CS 'O so s SO 

fscfrqqraqr a=w arat qssrfarcpft 1 
gat W'£\ qaFaa qa*aw aafagF 11 \\ 11 

-o' 'O c 

gwaiqtg a qrtfr aral aw ItataaF 1 
3 iaa^r: qtarr a$q a^raa 11 ^ 11 

aatqaF tr^qgaaw tagra^aa; i 

C so VO 

qqfg qgg gffiq aiaF^^f^aqr 11 v® n 

Cs NJ V sp sp sp 





^^ntqrqcfi: grqrcqnTaR 3 *a*Tr i 
^aasqaafaR: ^qsqaafq;: || X<£ H 

SRaR: ^R: qra^aaqwRqa: I 

>o 

m 51 ^ RsqiT^ =Eqaqwaa«qa' II X*. II 

, 'O VO 

aataaw aratsfq qqta aa gna i 
arqa at qaFRsqr qa^rtfq aa: h Vo u 

>0 sa 

a^a«qaaw a aa^at *q*at aw: i 

NO NO >o 

qqta qaa girtq, ^aaq^wsqa: 11 v? 11 

Cs VO V NO N<3 -o 

^qwaarar a utr Josawa; i 

■nO V 3 O 

aa: 5 T§fqqr^r^q: ^fsjqqfRqfaq^cfi; I! II 

-o 

^aaqaafaqr^q qa a^a aar: i 
aa^a=#fa^arfa: graftal q^a 11 vx « 

staa^ra a ; xr^ aa aiar: srt; ajara i 

|fa Wpsr: i 

^q'aq: ^kt ^a a ^raw qa#qar: 11 vv 11 

NO ^ 

afarfqarcrmtHaf a:a aaff iwqa i 

no n 9 

gasft zm\i\ ar aqWarataa: 11 vx 11 

NO 

faa: garf^at at a ^ aaa ataaa i 
t^cf Tar^qttKt arafsa n n 

*RuarqaT aia amforowteqa i 
qa^a-c-ar aaa: ST^tsa* a^q^a. 11 11 

%atqrqT grfefiraT sraaftfa a^aa i 
a^aif^atqarat a war: aasfq a ^rt: n n 

^■qaq: qaT'a^ar: aa* xifaT a ^Raar i 

NO ^ 

ftatawat waw aw arfq fsataar 11 v<?, is 
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3 W 1 FSIW as?a foam qaraa: i 

NO NO 

aaggrqt gara aw arfq afrqgr n h 

>0 NO 

srsfaqr^a gnara fa gfa i 

NO 

gasqgraf garar: wv. ga ara^a: 11 \\ w 

>o -O B 

urmmtTa: farfq a aaar: f&Faar i* 

NO NO 

a^qgiat aw a gara*a fgataar n <\\ h 

NO so 

saaasafaaisfa -ara^waa: i 

NO ^ NO 

aggra? a£a<aar =aata? afga g? h n 

NO • 

saaqwfgq^rga qraaa fa i 

qggra^ ga<qar: m: ga grqaa: 11 <w is 

NO NO 

HHraatur: awa apaar fa^r i 

n© >o 

qs^ai giftaaat a q^aiwigwa; n n 

NO V 

asnai ufagrarai a ga *a: graaa: i 

NO NO 

q^qt grf^rqf a aw ara*a aaar n \§ 11 

NO 'O ' 

jp^q if fgfWa iaqr^a HHFia: I 
aalarai grfafrai ara aw f^afqqr 11 « 

e 

eiwt f ■fafiga faara aragoa i 
fa gfa apcir: gra: ga gtfaa: h v n 

aataTqT gifgwqi garagi afcrar i 

C ■NO 

aw *FS*a asaa aaa*a quraa: # ^ 11 
<arqgraf gasra aw arfq %afaar i 

'O 6 s 

arw^Tfaa as aaa araqYfafa 11 
fa gfa ggeqgr: ga ararfaair: m- \ 

>o 

aq swr: gRfa qs:gcqgsrcra& 11 §ni 

NO ^ CN N * 

Jmta°fafa gawr^a zMtr- i 
ffa ^qaraaigqn i 
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qtq cTT^raRcfi II ^ II 

F-Tff ?«rrtqr: grf^r: *qqqrq>q i 

qsqrf^qeiftq 5 Tictt?cfw qfrqqr n ^ 11 

5TMT:' SRT: qq>qq JTFqcFlfaq'tgqr: I 
^3 ^ 3^ S*tBT»* *W‘- si ^T&T II fV II 

srcrqt SKsrFri ct gr^q: satssprr i 

>0 VO 

qirq;?qT^qfqqi^qFcfW«fr^fq =q II ^ II 

m grf?^ z a<^qq i 

VO 

*nwq=?rcqte$f3? rqrfqq grfteFi qf^ ii ^ ii 

rRT e#4flrqq qr^ sfFrqfrerr i 

\0 Cv 

cT?*TT5ft& fiJTOrqf cT^rqfxT^ 5pqa || ^vs || 
sqqqsqqrrNwqtqq Stfaqqr I 

>0 so 

WWT: ?qraqt?q%ftfq f Hcf^ II ^ II 

qqqiFqFT^qrKt qq: ^qkTFcFfY qgj I 

>0 VO 

cT^r oqqqqRq qqtqcqfqfqqq || ^ || 

rqqqcqqqfqr^qqq^qtqqf^^f | 

qpn^asra*BFEft: qfafqq^ fas: n ^oii 

-o 

«R*?qfq?iqoT cfit^gMtefltqqr: | 
qq^qtfqg-qrq qrfqcf 51T#gtqqF II ^ II 

a^wfrq: sqq qFcF: SR: | 

ggfMtojT Wfqfa^t UcTT II ^ II 

VO 

^ ^q^°Tr i 

aiqftqa ^qqqsq^qr W^A TOOT( I 
q^q ^^q^IiqTqqfttaT |1 II 
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JTctf I 

■o sa 

fsafar afa^r #jaT ^ n ^ « 

q^gwraRr aafar at^r *ri^ i 

sO c 

ctdqr *wre^*r * =asFrf^ar 11 n 

SO ^ ^ * 

cRT ^q^q^ffqf qTO ^a^vpBT I 
^qWf-ra^atffl: ^fir^fa^T qfc 11 ^§ 11 

SO ' 

Wfeartar i 


c^TqrFWqr^ffqi I 

' -vO O' 

51S^55n$q^W ^asffcrf^^qft II V9V » II 

so >0 

ff^q^rr^EKT Wfa^a igfeg; i 

erfsRsr q[ 4 cp^q ^qswafw 11 

aatf^aT 11 ^ 11 

I^T^aTTqqsfl'OTT | 

^fa ^^faaq^aTafwraaaiFa^w^IrFFriTrTar- 
a^aa'arar aifaffia 

ifairsRSPT aata 3g/fai 


* I venture to correct the original JFj^irsia mto rfaqGf^q’, as I 
believe it is either a slip of the pen or the (later) printer’s devil, but surely 
not a mistake to be pounced upon even by a Venkatamakhi. 


11 a II 


nqfscf Ctoirt fci^qwfq i 

3R%* qqWqwrq; n \ n 

^srarenjftrafr xmm i 

jre^RjRPRfrs^rs^ bcttI^tp* 11 ^ 11 

^gof qgrsfer: feasKRT i 

>45 >0 

qqq ?qw©q qefRtq© gqfgju: || \ i| 

n 4 >0 n» 

cTrTt R^qirr^qq w>: sfarrriNsqi: i 

SR^rsq©^ ^r =3 II V II 

5^tTq%qi^55t ^5Tr?frq55^tsq^: ii 

q©: qFqqqfaw ?T^TSira q©qi: II <\ II 

S 3 

srr??rq©qi€q qi^qqfqRT q*: i 
q^: ^iiPRivina frfcf^q W;: n e ii 

-o > 

qq=Tiq#q^> jflcf: qspfi’ffe I 
^nTTteiT^g II 's U 

q©: srr*fl*FFtnraj Vro&s q©q;: i 
>0 

gqFcRmq©sg ^wt#lq©eRclcf: II C II 
q©r fqsifercqS 3qr ©esRn«qa i 

S 3 

^fa q©Riq^tr: I 
q^Rtq©qft q«fa II ^ II 

s 3 v* -so 

q%pq© TOT?t =3 HPRI«TR3 I 

•o 

qqq: %% |c m 5Tr^-%^q%q: ii ^o ii 
$Si q^nfo©: II \ II 
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fgj: ef^rqr: gsqqqsr aer: qgj; i 

g § o 

<$: g^^xK: gr# qqqfqgTH I 
gi^rsft^q- gqmr$N ©fsga: 11 \\ ij 

3TffJ7^S ggqf-cl q ?M^Rq sfq | 

>o 

scrnt HTSqqW^qt qsferr qTfsqir cfqr 11 \\ II 

gftrst iMl^t q i 
w# fg^ra# ^rqmte: ef^fq 11 ?v 11 

o V© >o » 

gq: q^55cfi%ofi: I 

gqt q?u%rrf3[gqr: ^-fqgq^cf: h ^ u 

^fcT TFI^^ 55 qo!; o \ II 


q^cqqq^ cTrT: qqr I 

Ox S 3 C > 

grrcgrqrcqqfaR; rr;qnqssrift n ^ « 
q^stqwsj ^fgqqr^fqqr^: i 

NO 

qq: gg^qgr: ^tgq*q q fe: 11 11 

^ftTpq^ ggqf^ci q qnrgirgq qq i 

NO 

qftrqt q# q^t HFqrgt g^qT II \{ II 

qsqq# FTT 55 q^t: gqgwoitsfq q I 

^qqiqRt qsqrtTfqgrqrqg b ^ u 

qqqrgr^ cjifrTfq^rqr qoSTgq^cl: | 

^fcT #qq% 5 ; || \ || 

q^q?m: g^^sraeqqq^qr: 11 ^o h 

q^qfqqqq^ sqqq^qfqqr^qi: | 
^qa^qqqfqT^ <$: g^gg; U \\ II 



srrqpsira^lsrf s%r: i 

^a^^WrTT^RIT^^frfiT cfiTSJR 0 ^ II 

9 Rg*snar: sra?r r*tt SR^wrf i 
sT2*mn?«nt sng^a: qfqte w \\ w 

wtc^crscrt^ ^ ^ i 

^*Fft£«rarerr: u^icr: ii n 

Rir^qrsqs: II V II 

?fRRW<$ zflgftT SRFJlIlE^lwW l 
^cr: 5T£ ft^Sq mMn: II \\ || 

R^gqqrq ii 

%^» w^ffs^tetcWT mv prat n ^ g 
apq q cfifa^rnr: d*RRrer i 

ii <\ ii 

ST5T: ^cTWWqq: « g 

SO >0 ' 

^cwsqqTrr^r^fiq^si^iqT^: i 

so va v 

wr^ftr: SRfa: ^R: D II 
^ ff^qlRT ^ ?RTRcirq?T m i 

>o 

5IfiRTnfq>qT qTfSTT^# =3 ffa*: II ^ II 

■o 

l?rr^r: sroq?^ r£ *i*to i 
ffcl 3T*RR?ta#55: II $ II 


q&reraroR: flOTssrowwqsrar: n ^o n 

\ so C SO \ 

tmsriH^qcTsa srawrfirtnssF: i 

o sO \ 

?tRiq«qjiqTfcfRS[cqq^RgqrT: 0 V II 

SO so * 
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^rrat^R: sW 'tor i 

£srrgtstwar *mr wrf^wfaa; 11 ^ n 

ffh i] ^ ii 


fSTOffomfow 55 ^of iRKCTfSTH I 

aOTifrftelfcr ®fwr « \\ n 

®%FTTOfon^ts?i nqtRt i 

'O 

stiller q® gsticfr^rtir-oRfci^ m n ii 

vO so 

«Pr: gT 5 T#s,fq ^ i 

5T^^T55qTqT =3 ’^PTRIHlcRT: W H II 

«wr =q q^ i 

3=rfjfiqT wemw *mr: ^fajppsia: ii ^ ii 

ffcT qysrsqteqs: i! ^ II 


assurer w: qa:?ic-?Tq-flqqcTt i 

NO so Vn© q 

^cwsqjrnTHiT^qciq^iqqr^qi; ii v* ii 
gqrR: srapnaqra Scer: i 

so NO 

^^TJtq^qT *mr ¥iqf% *5 II ^ II 

?tcf agfretfra: ii e, o 

■o 


?TSr: sraqqrshr qwsr^qvr^m i 

S 3 SO C 

W?°i\fq tfejTwra^srGrarcsfi: ii ^ ii 

SO V 

srfwrfa: eqrK sir^tq^ *$<* i 

arc^jpm *Tqr ^ ii Vo n 

? 5 qT?^qo 5 : « \° D 



‘gmRojtsfq JTT 3 H: gqf?qa: 11 11 

qr^mtaq^crf&Rmrg 1 

RTgRraf^qr^qr: gwrf*?r ^fs^fgq n n 

II \\ II 


‘eqaq^srPrqreraj sq-crq^waw: i 

'O \ so 

Sr^WfcW WSi: 51 ^ II II 

NO V. >3 ' 

^Tfi^riRR ^mf ; qcfr q: ^rtwqq I 
m: ^cRr^qrsi m ^qqfenr ii vv n 

31 RT 3 qqr ^rfew^a: i 

ffcf sjigeRistf®: II \\ ii 


sisr: gfrwr: qg qqirfN&TcT: n v«i u 

NO NO 

if^qr^qfqqr^^qq'tFr: grtffi m \ 

N» SO 

g ?H?n?|®jte: gir^fgqt^qt^ 3 n n 

?RT: ^fa^ppatfa gHcT qrqqf^qr^ I 
5 % ii \\ ii 


«qaq«qWlT3H: ^fgqqigqftqT^cFi: II W || 

NO 

?T^r: giwtr m grufa: gqf^ct: i 

NO 

3133 II *£ II 

qgq?IT: I 

$fs qggwgfrfe: ii $v ii 
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gurr: q^srat n vs, n 

SJ 'O 

Tqaflsq*rnt«n^rra^5tffiq^: i 

NO SO \ 

s^r Piters: PTR^fvr: gufNc?: II u 
^r^inEfqJife^: i 

q;qrn?iT: sfacrfcr ^ w>*n u \\ h 
|fa ^TPTfefe: 11 \\ I! 


mr. q^?T qtrFrr: ^r^^fsicn': i 
^T^^'rl^tHT'q^' & 5 PSPt^t II \\ II 

'O 


=$ qs3ifpp?r ?i5re trqqpcmr i 

-sO \ S 3 

Tirarto^fg qq^qr^faqTc^: n \\ 11 
qcrrq^?g^tKt *&* i 

* s© >3 

fsrsqTqr vtepsra nnprni«a ^r n <\v n 

s» 

Jim*fqw^55tsq stp^wt #rer: i 
^fcf 11 \ II 


5 i?r: gfPwnsN 51 ^ II \\ II 

SO so 

f^rqr^: ^r^s’r qwr ^WtR: srst q: i 

*3 so 

m: giw^qn wraf^mqnf^fir i ^ ii 
^ qnpmra i 

Os 

^ctfa ?Tr^^q «ncTt frmqf^: n ^ n 

|fcT gmq?r^r^: » ^ u 


5 ?r: ^fwqr: *qqp<;£ts ; cp: 

QFT 5 P: m%^ 35 ;ficr: » <\<? II 

^ I 



c#Rm *qn%: sr^rqrsj n 

'O >o 

’Gfrq* q jfetejr: srr^qq ^%crr: a <\<?, h 

|fcl TcRtH^: II ^ II 
>0 


'R'^ G T3'^fn^l' m qiFqi^JFcRqi] fqi?f I 
q^smqr <^r: gr?: gfqfeat q^r n ^o 

ff^r gra^crfe: ^rqrgi^q: i 

granges: h v 11 


i# f*ql TOat fpqr II ^ II 

m: 5T£T?cT gqqr ?T3: 5RT**itfsR555R: | 

VO NO 

qjFHt^rq^r qqr q^sfgFggqfar ff a ^ 
?fcT n <\ II 


3%cTr fqglcfq^T qrF fqfqqcTT Sfqt I 
qgstf ^ cfrqrqi ^ r^qg ^qgqgq n ^ ii 

qrsrrq^Tqs'qt gr^q 'gz&ym i 
q^T$q smqrq q?5T: *qf&rfc?aq^ || II 

3T'CR^ q sfiT^^^TT qiU: qlMqfq: SfiflTH I 
^q^giqR^gqi^fqqrsqi: ii $\ ii 

vO VO ^ > 

sqq Hjata: qgt^ fer: q^T grar: l 

c 

star: qt^qgq q^ ii ^ « 

qg-cWqtq^ #qt Isrfs^jfecfj: I 

NO 

giqqg^qT^ g^t q: srrq^fcr: n n 

NO > 

«Fcwfer: V$£ ?i^qq#q^ q g: l 

Cs NO VO ' 

qfcqra g^ ^qg*q wmi u %t h 
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^ Sl'T’ 2RF^f5R®^>! ^ ® 

m stfafj#: i 

m: q^r Km: ti .# 


ms&m q$ ^Vk 1 





qqq mi q srraT jtswt ®rfq i 
wr^Tfq e^r: qi^q £ fqqq^: g \ 11 

insRt srepnft q HraqTiteqi: i 

SO -O 

act; sr^r# ^ ^ffT af^cwewr n \ i! 
51 ^m%Tr 51 ?ft€*at WWt cTOT I 

>0 'O 

fl'^I^TTl: sfaffit IW: g \ g 

gTJFcRRt ^ 5 Tr^r HRTg’f <q | 

arr^ ^rfq funster: m 11 v « 

gFt^prra q^ffT#riq>Ttq[: i 
®I9#Wir cStcfi *r*lT fqVrffRq =3 II <\ II 

%W 5 FW®ni 3 rTO ! t^ Wlf 5 ?! f| I 
|WJft*HTnT: I 

cferwte: surafl^ 5 rp* 5 : sfisreigpif: II 3 11 

q^qfsfcqqTf^qW ^tfcFrfe: | 
qr^m%ir qrfetfjTs’r forfara: 11 ^ 11 
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SVARAMfiLAKALANIDHI 
Chapter I 

PREFACE 

Benediction 

x. May Narayana protect us all—Narayana, whose unrival¬ 
led wealth consisted in Sri-raga, that is, in his love for Lakshmi ; 
whose form is sublime and beautiful; who is surrounded by devo¬ 
ted experts in the matter of Svara, Sruti, Grama, Style, and so 
forth ; who is a lover of the Theatre; who delights in the eternal 
rhythm , who is himself Nadabrahmam; and whose body is full 
of decorations. 


Rama Raja's Pedigree 

2. Formerly, the ancient Brahma, appeared from amidst the 
Lotus that emanated from the navel of Vishnu, just as the essence 
of music did from Sama Veda or the philosophy from Vedanta 
Sastra. 

3-4. To this Brahma, was born Athri from whose eyes was, 
again, born the Moon, who was a friend of the Devas and by 
virtue of whose rays the waters of all the rivers are of help to the 
ocean (by flowing into it); and who forms one of the eyes of 
Vishnu in whose belly the earth exists, and also who showed it to 
the world that he (moon) invariably enables the irreproachable 
ocean, which is full of shining corals, to more and more swell and 
flow, by dint of the law of causation. 

5. To this Moon, then, was born a son named Budha; to 
Budha was born Pururava; and to Pururava was born the virtuous 
Ayu. It was, again, to the dynasty of this Ayu that Yayathi’s 
father, Nahusha, as well as Bharata and others, belonged. 

6. As an ornament to the family of those mentioned above, 
was born Sri Ranga Raja, who surpassed Kubera in point of 
wealth, who enjoyed the contented earth (that is, whose subjects 
led a contented life); and who, by dint of his good conduct, 
attained the status of Rajarshi. 

7. Thimmambika was Sri Ranga Raja’s wife; and she 
was the embodiment of all the good qualities of the virtuous 

IS 
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women—chaste, illustrious, modest, unjealous, clever, truthful, 
and happy. 

8. To Sri Ranga Raja and his Queen Thimmambika was 
born, as a lesult of their penance, Rama Raja, the king of 
all kings. 

Rama Rajcis Father-in-law and /as two 'Brothers 

Krishna Raya gave his daughter in marriage to this Rama 
Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the parenthood of 
daughters. 

9. Rama Raja had two royal brothers, the well-known 
Thimmaraja and Sri Venkatadri, just as Dharmaputia of unblem¬ 
ished conduct, had two of his noble brothers, Bhima and Arjuna 
of dreadful arms. 

Rama Raja’s Devotion and Prowess 

10. Inasmuch as Rama Raja’s arms were powerful enough 
to conquer even Adisesha, there was nothing marvellous in his 
ruling the earth. But the real wonder lay in the fact that his 
mind, atomic though, was able to bear the foremost God of the 
world, Lord Seshachala. 

^ 11. • With only a swoid in hand, Rama Raja set out from 
Vidyapura, accompanied by his two brothers , met at Guthigiri 
the helpless king, named Sadasiva, defeated all the traitorous and 
inimical princes; placed the said Sadasiva on the auspicious 
Carnatic Throne, as Vishnu had done Dhruva; and thereby 
became all the more famous. 

12. And, having got the same energies as actuated Dadhichi, 
Radheya {Kama), Sibi, Jimuthavahana {Indra), and others into 
noble action and having thereby acquired wide fame, he (the king) 
grew, in this world, more and more strong. 

13. With his two brothers never leaving his two sides, he— 
who was, as it were, an avatar of Rama—shone in the earth, day 
and night, just as Meru shone with its (never-leaving) Sun and 
Moon. 

14. Having defeated in battle all the Persians and thrown, 
forcibly into the air, the raiments of their rotten fame, he adorned 
the Girls of Directions with the silken garment of his (own solid) 
fame. 
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Rama Ra/a’s Palace and his Enjoyment therein 

15. Having noted that the palace, called Ratnakftla and 
built under the guidance of the noble Ramamatya, beat, in point 
of beauty, even the palace of Indra; Rama Raja became lost in 
wonder and joy. 

16. People declared this palace to be another Meru; inas¬ 
much as both of them had a variety of lustrous flamingos, were 
so strongly built as to last for ever, and were also provided with 
many an Indra-Sabha-like Hall and many a Play-Ground. 

17. The splendour of the flags of the palace, which were 
moved by gentle breezes, looked—by coming in contact with the 
branches of the Mandara trees—like a circular dance of the celes¬ 
tial nymphs wandering in the grove. 

18. The unmarried girls, residing in that palace, proceeded 
to celebrate the marriage of their several pairs of dolls by placing 
their (the dolls’) feet on the fringe of the stone-like disc of the 
full moon. 

19. It was in this palace that Rama Raja, surrounded by 
experts and Sesha-like musicians, spent his time with joy. 

20-21-22. And he (the king) gave Ear-ornaments to Rama¬ 
matya, after having heard the Prabhandas composed by him and 
sung, in the assembly, by Vaimkas accompanied by the accurate 

vocal music of his pupils-Prabhandas, technically known as 

fila, Ragakadamba, Mathrika, thirty-two Sudakas, the well-known 
Panchathalesvaras, Sriranga, Dvipada, Svaranka, Srivilasa, the 
thirty illuminating, elaborate, and very valuable Prabhandas, the 
sixteen interesting Dhruvas, the forty-six Salagasudas written in 
majestic style, Pancharatnas containing twenty Ragas, and other 
works, such as Gita, Alankara, and Alapana with letters sounded. 

Venkatadris Request to Rama Rcija 

23. When, in the assembly, Rama Raja was enjoying the 
pleasure of (hearing, or making, or even helping to make) musical 
compositions; Sri Venkatadri, the lion of kings, availed himself 
of a favourable opportunity and addressed the king with all humi¬ 
lity thus :— 

24. ‘ The Science of Music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conflicting views. Let Ramamantri (Ramamatya) 
reconcile, by your word of command, all (the conflicting views) 
and write a (new) science.’ 
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Rama Raja's Requisition to Ramamatya 

25. Then, Rama Raja, King of Srirangam, addressed Rama¬ 
matya, who was seated in the vicinity of the king and who had 
studied the secret of the art of Music, thus :— 

26. ‘ In this world, some know only the theory of music, 
while others know only its practice ; as for the person who knows 
both of them, I have not come across anybody else than you. 

27. * Inasmuch as the learned Kallapadesika, who was as 
famous in music as Dathila, is your grand-father, that traditional 
lore of music palpitates in your pulse. 

28. ‘ In the science of music, conflicting views have indeed 
arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and w'rite an 
interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its theory and 
practice. 

29. ‘Just as, in former times, Patanjali evolved, with his 
knowledge of Panmi’s works, the science of words ; you had better 
standardise, and thereby facilitate, the study of Svaras, in confor¬ 
mity with the views of Bharata and others.’ 

Rama Raja's Encouragement to Ramamatya 

30. Saying ‘ let this please your heart,’ Rama Raja gave 
Ramamatya the camphor-smelling betels. While, Ramamantri 
received them and, having thereby agreed to comply with the 
king’s command, contemplated (about the new book). 

31. The king (meanwhile) granted to me a chief fort in the 
principality of Kondavita and also made me the Overlord of an 
estate washed by the eastern sea. 

32. On the strength of this royal grant, Ramamatya caused 
many agraharas to be built and thereby gave shelter to many a 
Brahmin, by whose blessings he obtained boundless popularity. 

33. As though it were only a gemmed garland, he (the king) 
gave me, again, the Overlordship of the non-western (i. e. eastern) 
ocean, along with the town of Jeloorisimmasana and thereby made 
me equal in rank to the king himself. 

Ramamatya!s Project, in gratitude , of Svaramelakaldnidhi 

34. Inasmuch as the king graciously gave me magnificent 
presents from day to day, I—now made equal in rank to the king 
and able to please him—am a little anxious to return the good 
office of the king and also be of some service to the world at large. 
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35. Ere long, I shall write Svaramelakalanidhi , dedicate it 
to the king and discharge my debt of deep gratitude to him. 

36. Having thus resolved, I—Ramamantri, an able leader in 
the accomplishment of Sangithasahithya—undertake to speak 
about it, that is, relate the contents thereof. 

• Contents 

37—38. In this Svaramelakalanidhi, written by Ramamatya, 
there are five chapters, namely, Preface, Svara, Vina, Meta, and 
Rdga. 

39-40-41. After the chapter on Preface, the following are 
expounded by Ramamantri, in conformity with the theory and 
practice of music. In the second chapter on Svara :—The value 
of music, the difference between Gandharva and Gana, Registers 
of voice, Srutis, Sudha-Vikntha svaras and their nomenclatures. 

41-42-43. In the third chapter on Vina, a good exposition 
has been made of—the value of Vina, the method of tuning it, 
the standardization of Sudha-Vikritha svaras, and the three kinds 
of Vina, namely, Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, and Achyutha- 
raimdra Mela. 

44-45. In the fourth chapter on Melas, twenty Melas and 
the Mela-derived Ragas are discussed. And their nomenclatures 
too are severally given. As an alternative, only fifteen Melas are 
recognized ; but, in the main, there are twenty Melas. 

46-47. In the fifth chapter, which is the chief one in, this 
work, the three kinds of Ragas into Superior, Middling and Inferior 
are discussed; as also their special characteristics. These are the 
contents of the book. 


Chapter II 
SVARA 

/ 

The Origin and Value of Music 

1-6. Brahma got this music from Sama Veda. While the 
all-knowing Siva, Parvati’s Lord, is pleased with the Vocal Music; 
the eternal Krishna, the Lord of the Gopis, is amenable to the 
music of the Flute. While, again, Brahma is fond of the Sfiman 
Chant; Saraswathi is desirous of the Vina. Why should there 
be—indeed, need there be—any mention at all of the musical 
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tastes of the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Devas, the Rakshasas 
and the Human Beings? Further, children who are ignorant of 
the sensual enjoyment and crying in a cradle, become ecstatic, 
on drinking the milk of music. And again, beasts and their 
young ones, roaming in the forest with grass for their food, yearn 
for the hunter’s music; and when they hear it, mark 1 they give up 
their lives for it. Even the venomous serpent'is rejoiced with 
hearing music. Who, then, can adequately describe the peculiar 
virtues of the art of music? 

Music and its two kinds 

A group of Svaras capable of ravishing the ear constitutes 
music. 

7-8-9. And it is said to be of two kinds— Gdndharva and 
Gdna. That kind of music is called Gdndharva , which has been, 
from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas and which 
surely leads to Moksha. Again, that kind of music is called 
‘Gana’, which is composed by Vdggeyakdras (that is, by those 
who are capable of composing as well as singing) in Desi Ragas 
and in conformity with the recognised rules and which is also 
pleasing to the people. The Gdndharva Music is ever employed 
in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of the theory. 

The Principle of Lakshya 

10-11-12. But if the violation of those theoretical rules, 
inflexible though, do not lead to any absurdity; and if, again, the 
contravention of any of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, 
but jars, to the ear; then, the practice of music shall be preferred 
to its theory . Hence, the Gdna Music prevails in this world in 
conformity with the rules of practice. Indeed, its chief thing has 
been all along the principle of Lakshya and never the inflexible 
theoretical rules. 

x 2 to x 7. In his chapter on Instruments , Sharngasuri, who 
was well-versed in all the music-lore, argued that the practice of 
music was more important than its theory, thus:—‘ The learned 
men are of opinion that the chief thing of the whole (Desi) music 
is the Lakshya or practical side of it, that the practice of any 
science is more important than its theory and that, in case of any 
difference between the two, there seems to be no other way-out 
than readjusting the science with the art. Since the laws of 
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Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, and so forth are within the scope of the 
musical science and since the arrangement of the other Svaras 
(such as Apanyasa), stands on the principle of Lakshya, without 
however doing any kind of injustice to the science ; Sharngadev 
Suri determined, in all the Desi Ragas, the method of how to 
remove the differences between the theory and practice of music.’ 
Inasmuch as the : same Sharngadev clearly stated the broad prin¬ 
ciples of the Gdna Music, I shall also follow suit, make the 
‘ Principle of Lakshya ’ the chief thing in my book and proceed 
to describe its characteristics. Thus the whole music seems to 
fall into the two divisions spoken of. 

Sound 

18-19. The soul, desirous of speaking out its intention, 
excites the mind, and the mind operates on the vital heat of the 
body by setting the air in motion; and the air, remaining in the 
Brahmagranthi( ? ), rises up and produces ‘Sound,’ through the 
navel, the heart, the neck, the head, and the face. 

Registers 

20-21. The sound, thus defined, falls into five divisions— 
very sub tie , subtle, developed , undeveloped , and artificial. But, for 
all practical purposes, there are only three kinds of sound, called 
Registers—‘ Mandra ’ in the chest, ‘ Madhya ’ in the neck, and 
'Thdra,' in the head; each succeeding register being doubly louder 
than its preceding one. 

Srutis 

22-24. This sound (of each of the three registers) stands 
divided into twenty-two Srutis, all within the limits of audibility. 
And the Nadis, connected in the chest with the higher Nadi, are 
also twenty-two. Those Srutis, impinged by the air across those 
Nadis, rise up progressively in pitch. So is the case with those 
of the neck as well as with those of the head. The Srutis are 
thus twenty-two in number. 

Svaras 

24-25. From the Srutis arose the seven Svaras—Shadj'a, 
Rishabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaivatha, and 
Nishada. And their respective symbols are— Sa, Ri , Ga, Ma , 
Pa, Dha , NL 
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26. That is called Svara, which is by itself pleasing to the 
eai and the mind; which permeates the Srutis; and which is 
tender and harmonic. 

27. The significance of this statement is better explained 
in terms of the Vina. 

Allocation of the seven Svaras . 

27-3°. The Svaras arise from the Srutis in such a manner 
that Shadja takes the fourth Sruti of the Vina, Rishabha, the 
seventh; Gandhara, the ninth; Madhyama, the thirteenth, 
Panchama, the seventeenth, Dhaivatha, the twentieth, and 
Nishada, the twenty-second. Gandhara and Nishada take each 
two Srutis; Rishabha and Dhaivatha take each three Srutis , 
while, Shadja, Madhyama, and Panchama take each four Srutis. 

An Objection 

30- 31. Be the above allocation, namely, of giving Shadja 
four Sruthis and so forth, what it may, how are the three Srutis 
preceding the fourth accounted for? 

An Answer to the Objection 

31- 32. We shall answer* The fourth Sruti anticipates as 
a matter of fact all its preceding Srutis and means and includes 
them. Thus, it is settled that, as regards Srutis, every succeed¬ 
ing one anticipates all that precede it and means and includes 
them. 

Sudha - Vikntha Svaras 

32- 33. These seven Svaras, 1 beginning with Shadja, are 
called Sudha Svaras. While, the Vikntha Svaras are also seven. 
In all, there are fourteen Svaras—Sudha and Vikntha. 

, A Second Objection 

33 - 34 * How is it that you have given only seven Vikritha 
Svaras, while Sharngadev mentioned, in his Ratnakara , so many 
as twelve ? 

An Answer to the Second Objection 

34- 38. It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in actual practice, there 


1 As* indicated in verses 27 to 30. 
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are only seven Vikritha-Svaras, as being different from the seven 
Sudha-Svaras. If the basic notes are left out, there does 
arise a difference in sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha- 
Svaras. But if they (the basic notes) are retained, the said 
difference disappears in practice, though not in theory, by the 
process of taking the preceding—but not the next preceding— 
Srutis. I shall tell you how. 

How the 12 Vikritha Svaras became j 

38-42. Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha 
Shadja ; nor does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha 
Madhyama. Vikritha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha 
Rishabha; nor does Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha 
Dhaivatha. Vikritha Panchama, which is taken from Madhya- 
masruti, does not surely differ from the three-Srutied Vikritha 
Panchama. Hence, under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen (Sudha-Vikritha) Svaras, no separate mention was made 
by me of these five Svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a 
merger. 

Seven Vikritha Svaras 

42-44. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha-Svaras by 
mentioning their names and also state their characteristics. The 
names are— 

(x) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 

and (7) Kakali Nishada 

Their Characteristics 

44-49. ‘ Chyutha Shadja ’ is the name given to that Shadja 

which gives up its own fourth Sruti and takes the third one. 
The same rjnle equally applies to ‘ Chyutha Madhyama 1 and 
‘Chyutha Panchama’. When Sudha Madhyama takes the first 
Gandhara Sruti, it is called ‘ Sadharana Gandhara ’; but when 
the same Sudha Madhyama takes the second GS.ndha.ra Sruti, it 
goes joy the name of ‘ Anthara Gandhara.’ When, again, Sudha 
16 
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Shadja takes the first Nishada Sruti, it is called by expert 
musicians *Kaisiki Nishada’, but when it takes the second 
Nishada Sruti, it goes by the name of ‘ Kakali Nishada Thus, 
the seven (Vikntha Svaias) have been described. 

Another Nomenclature 

49-57. In fulfilment of a usage, I shall now. mention a few 
different nomenclatures to some of these fourteen Svaras obtain¬ 
ing elsewhere. On account of its identity with Nishada, Chyutha 
Shadja is also called Chyutha Shadja Nishada. On account of 
its identity with Gandhara, Chyutha Madhyama is also called by 
me Chyutha Madhyama Gandhara. On account of its identity with 
Madhyama, Chyutha Panchama is also called by me Chyutha 
Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch as Rishabha is, in practice, 
known to identify itself with Sudha Gandhara ; the latter (Sudha 
Gandhara) is called by me Panchasruti Rishabha. When, how¬ 
ever, Rishabha identifies itself with Sadharana Gandhara; that 
Sadhaiana Gandhara is, in practice, also called Shatsruti Rishabha. 
Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself with Sudha Nishada, 
that Sudha Nishada is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha ; but when it 
identifies itself with Kaisiki Nishada, that Kaisiki Nishada is 
called Shatsruti Dhaivatha. 

Recapitulation 

57-65. For the better undei standing of the chapters on 
Raga and Mela, that aie going to be related, the above-mentioned 
Svaras are herein duly recapitulated. The seven Sudha Svaras 
are to be known, in older, thus :—Sudha Shadja, Sudha Rishabha, 
Sudha Gandhara, Sudha Madhyama, Sudha Panchama, Sudha 
Dhaivatha, and Sudha Nishada. The seven Vikritha Svaras are 
declared to be :—Chyutha Shadja Nishada, Chyutha Madhyama 
Gandhara, Chyutha Panchama Madhyama, Sadharana Gandhara, 
Anthara Gandhara, Kaisiki Nishada and Kakali Nishada. Sudha 
Gandhara is known as Panchasruti Rishabha, while Sadharana 
Gandhara is known as Shatsruti Rishabha. In some places, 
another view obtains in regard to the association of Ragas accord¬ 
ing to the Gana Music. Sudha Nishada is known as Panchasruti 
Dhaivatha, while Kaisiki Nishada is known as Shatsruti 
Dhaivatha. These fourteen Svaras occur in every Raga; while, 
now and then, the seven Svaras have, in some places, more than 
three registers. 
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Chapter III 
VINA 

1- 2. The Svaras having been explained, an account of how 
the Melas and Ragas are formed, is given. Since that account 
can be clearly .expounded only with the help of the Vina, I shall 
now describe the Vina in conformity with the theory and practice 
of music. 

Its Construction and Importance 

2- 4. Danda (or the Cross-Bar of the Vina) is Sambu; 
Thanthrt (or the Wire) is Uma ; Kakubha (or the Piece of Wood at 
its end) is Kamalapati; Pathrika (oj the Metallic piece for the 
wires to run over) is Lakshmi; Thumba (or the Gourd attached to 
the Cross-Bar) is Brahma; and Nabhi (or the Round piece of 
metal which connects the gourd with the cross-bar) is Saraswathi. 
Doraka (or the strings used for fastening the wires) isVasuki; 
Jiva (or Bits of cotton or woollen or even silken threads used for 
refining the sound) is the Moon, and Sankas (or the Metallic frets 
placed over the cross-bar) form the Sun. Hence, Vina is the 
embodiment of all the gods and is therefore very auspicious. 

4-6. It is capable of purifying the wicked persons that com¬ 
mitted the sin of murdering the Brahmins and is also capable of 
giving, at mere touch or sight, Svarga and Apavarga (that is, 
temporary enjoyment and eternal bliss). Since, thus, the expert 
musicians and Munis, like Bharata and others, praised the Vina, 
I am also of opinion that the Vina is really praiseworthy. 

6-11. This (Vina) is verily a means of procuring (the four 
Objects of Life, namely), Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. It 
procures Dharma (or Righteousness), inasmuch as it is laid down 
in the Vedas that, in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice, ‘ two 
Brahmins should play on the Vina (in concert with a third Brah¬ 
min singing) It procures Artha (or Wealth), inasmuch as the 
Vainikas obtain their expected money from the kings who are 
enamoured of the Vina. The Vedas declare that 1 women love 
the musicians ’, and hence the Vina procures Kama. Yagnavalkya 
praised the Vina thus : * Whoever knows the secrets of Vina- 

play, whoever is an adept in the matter of Srutis and Jathis, and 
whoever is well-versed in Thala; easily does he get into the way 
'of Mbhsha,' 
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The Name of the Vina and its Kinds 

ii—17. That Vina is called RUDRA VINA; for Rudra 
(Siva) is fond of it. It is, in practice, found to be of three kinds, 
namely, (1) Sudha Mela Vina, (2) Madhya Mela Vina and 
(3) Achyuthar&jendra Mela Vina. Each of these three kinds falls 
into two varieties, namely, (i) Sarvaraga Mela Vina and (ii) £ka- 
raga Mela Vina. That Vina is called Sarvaraga Mila Vina , the 
frets of which are fixed and, yet, made to produce all the Ragas 
in all the registers. While, it is called Ekaraga Mela Vma , the 
frets of which are moved or changed, every time a Raga is chang¬ 
ed. A third variety ip Madhya Mela Vina is suggested thus :— 

* Leave the first three wires of the Madhya Mela Vina and take 
up the fourth wire of Shadja; and, on this fourth wire, make use 
of all the frets in all the three registers.’ Since this (suggested) 
variety is already comprised or implied in Madhya Mela Vina, no 
separate mention of it has been made. 

The Characteristics of the various kinds of Rudra Vma 
(a) Sudha Mela Vma 

18-20. The characteristics of these three kinds of the Vina, 
namely, Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, and AchyutharajSndra Mela, 
are (now) described from the standpoint of practice. First, the 
characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina are dealt with. Let four 
metallic wires be fastened on the upper part of the Vina, construc¬ 
ted by a clever mechanic who knows his business well. Below, 
but near (the four wires) and on the right-hand side, let three 
wires be fastened. 

21-23. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on these 
seven wires is (now) told. Of the four upper wires, the first—on 
the left-hand side—may be named Anumandra Shadja ; the second, 
Anumandra Panchama; the third, Mandra Shadja; and the 
fourth, Mandra Madhyama. 

24-26. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on the- 
three lower wires is (then) told. The first (of the three lower 
wires) is of the same Sruti as Madhya Shadja (that is, produces 
Madhya Shadja) ; the second, Mandra Panchama ; apd the third, 
Mandra Shadja. These three side-wires are called ‘ Srutis.’ 

26-31. Then, the arrangement of the Frets is described in 
conformity with the views of the Vainikas. On the first 
Anumandra Sa-mre' should be placed frets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4^ 5, 6, 
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so that they may produce respectively the following Svaras..— 
Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sadharana Ga, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, 
Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

31-34. We shall consider what Svaras these six frets 
produce on the other three (upper) wires. On the second wire, 
called Anumandra Panchama, the same six frets produce respec¬ 
tively the following Svaras •—Sudha Dha , Sudha Ni, Kaisiki A 7 z, 
Chyuthashadja Ni, Sudha Sa, and Sudha Ri, 

35-36. The two Svaras, namely, Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri 
produced on the second ;wire, occur again on the third wire, in 
Mandra, and are therefore of no use on the second wire. The 
Anumandra Svaras have been described, now, I shall deal with 
the Mandra Svaras. 

37-39. The Svaras, which the same six frets produce on 
the third Mandra Sh-wire, are, as in the case of Anumandra 
Sa wire, as follows *—Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sadharana Ga, Chyu¬ 
thamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

39-40. Since Sudha Ma and Chyuthapanchama Ma occur, 
again, on the fourth wire, they are of no use on the third wire. 

41-43. The Svaras, which the same six frets produce on the 
fourth Mandra Ma- wire, are *—Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha , Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, and Chyuthashadja Ni. 
These are considered to be Mandra-Svara y. 

43-44. In this manner, all the Anumandra-and-Mandra- 
Svaras are duly produced by the said six frets on the said four 
wires. 


Svayambhus 

44-62. The following Svaras are Svayambhus , that is, those 
of natural creation and not of man’s making. The method of 
determining their values is now explained. It is agreed on all 
hands that the two Svaras between which there is an interval of 
twelve or eight Sruthis are Samvddis to each other. This point 
has been well explained, in Ratndkara. Another method of 
determining the values of Svayambhus is as follows —The Mandra 
Sudha Pa, produced on the fourth wire by the second fret, is 
called Svayambhu. Hence all the Svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and cannot be otherwise. 
Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni, produced on the second 
wire by the second fret, is of the same value as the Mandra Sudha 
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Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the fourth fret; all the Svaras, 
produced (on all the four wires) by the fourth fret are determined 
to be Svayambhus; and they cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch, 
again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the 
second wire by tlie fourth fret, is of the same value as the Mandra 
Chyuthashadja Nt, produced on the fourth wire by the sixth fret; 
all the Svaras produced (on all the four wires) by the sixth fret 
are determined to tie Svayambhus , and they cannot truly be other¬ 
wise. The Sa-Ma Svaras, produced (on the first three wires) 
by the fifth fret, are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, as the 
Mandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the fifth fret, 
is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on 
the second wire by the third fret; all the Svaras, produced (on all 
the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. Inasmuch, further 
again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha, produced on the fourth wire by 
the third fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Sudha Dha , 
produced on the second wire by the first fret; all the Svaras have 
been shewn to be of definitely determined values. In this manner 
Ramamatya determined the values of all the Svaras produced on 
all the four wires by all the six frets. 

62-64. In the same manner, suitable frets were fixed by 
learned men in the other registers also, such as, Madhyathara and 
Anuthara. The Svaras, produced on the frets of the Madhya 
Register and above are agreeable and therefore accepted in 
practice, only if they are produced on the fourth wire but not on 
the other three wires. 

64-72. While all the hitherto-discussed Svaras have been 
fourteen in number, the theory of twelve Svaras will now be 
explained, without any confusion. First, the question as to why 
a couple of frets was not fixed to produce Kakali Ni and Anthara 
Ga may be taken up. If two frets were fixed to produce Kakali 
Ni and Anthara Ga, the resulting sound is a disagreeable beat; 
and hence the absence of the two frets to produce those two 
Svaras. How then can they be otherwise produced ? The 
learned musicians are of opinion that Kakali Ni can be produced, 
in a way, even by the Chyutha Madhyama Ga-tret^ In fact, all 
the Ragas, in which Kakali Ni and Anthara Ga play any part, may 
likewise be sung. Some practical inusicians consider Chyutha- 
madhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni as the representatives 
respectively of Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni, on account of the very 
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small difference in sound between them. Thus has Sharngadev 
expressed himself agreeably that Kakali Ni and Anthara Ga are 
of occasional use. This is the view of the practical musicians 
regarding the characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina. 

* ( 6 ) Madhyamela Vina 

73-76. The characteristics of Madhyamela Vina are herein 
clearly given. If the first wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Anumandra Pa ; the second wire, Mandra Sa ; the third wire, 
Mandra Pa; and the fourth wire, Madhya Sa; then, Madhya- 
Mela-Vina is the result. As for the three side-wires, their 
arrangement should be such as to produce the same sound as the 
upper-wires. 

(c) Achyutharaja Mela Vina 

77-78. Then, the Achyutha Bhupala Mela Vina is describ¬ 
ed. If the fourth upper wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Mandra Pa and the other three upper wires produce the same 
Svaras, as in the case of Sudha Mela Vina; then, Achyuthamaha- 
raja Mela Vina is declared by me to be the result. As for the 
side-wires, an additional Madhya P^-wire should be tacked on. 

Chapter IV 
m£la 

1-2. Having thus explained the characteristics of the three 
kinds of the Vina , I shall duly proceed to speak about the 
Melas, which cause their respective Rdgas to be formed and 
which are distinguished by Raga-names, coined after the fashion 
of the languages prevailing in various provinces. 

The Name of ike first MUa 

3. I shall first specify the names of the Melas and then 
explain their characteristics. Of all the Melas, MUKHARI is 
the first. 

The Names of other Melas 

4-9. Other Melas are as follows.—Malavagowla, Sriraga, 
Saranganata, Hindola, Sudharamakriya, Desakshi, Kannadagowla, 
Sudhanati, Ahari, Nadaramakriya, Sudhavarali, Rithigowla, 
Vasanthabhairavi, Kedaragowla, Hejujji, Samavarali, Revagupthi, 
Samantha, and Kambhoji. Thus, there are twenty Melas, 
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The Characteristics of the twenty Melas 

9-10. And their characteristics are explained thus •— 

(i) Mukhan 

The Mela of ‘ Mukhan ’ consists of seven Sudha svaras. 
According to the learned Sharngadev, Mukhari and a few Grama- 
Ragas are deemed to be Sudha. 

(2) Malavagowla 

11—12. Ramamatya characterises, with the approval of 
those that are well-versed in Raga (-Lakshana), the Mela of 
4 Malavagowla ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, 
Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha , 
Chyuthamadhyama Ga , and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

13-15. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Malavagowla); and they are *—Malavagowla, 
Lalitha, Bowli, Sourashtra, Gurjan, Mechabowli, Palamanjari, 
Gundakri, Sinduramakri, Chayagowla, Kuranji, Kannadabangala, 
Mangalakaisika, and Malhari. 

(3) Sriraga 

16-17. The Mela of ‘ Sriraga ’ consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Sadharana Ga, 
Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki ‘ Ni ’. 

18-20. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Sriraga), and they are :—Sriraga, Bhairavi, 
Gowli, Danyasi, Sudhabhairavi, Velavali, Malavasri, Sankara- 
bharana, Andoli, Devagandhari, and Madhyamadi. These and a 
few others also are derived from this Mela. 

(4) Saranganata 

20-22. Ramamatya characterises the Mela of ' Saranga¬ 
nata’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha 
Panchasruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha , and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

22-24. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Saranganata); and they are:—Saranganata, 
Saveri, Sarangabhairavi, Natanarayani, Sudhavasantha, Poorva- 
gowla, Kunthalavarali, Bhinnashadja, and Narayani. These and 
a few others also are derived from this Mela. 
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(5) Hindola 

25. The characteristics of Sriraga are equally applicable to 
this Mela of ‘ Hindola’; and the only exception is (that instead of 
Panchasruti Dha of the former) Sudha Dha is used (in the latter). 

26- 27. I now enumerate some of the Ragas derived from 
this Mela (of Hmdola); and they are —Hindola, Margahindola, 
and Bhupala and also a few others. 

(6) Sudharamakriya 

27- 28. The Mela of ‘ Sudharamakriya ’ consists of these 

seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga, Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha and Chyutha- 
shadja Ni. - ~ 

29- 3°. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Sudharamakriya) , and they are ■—Sudharama¬ 
kriya, Padi, Ardradesi, and Dipaka, and also a few others. 

(7) Desakshi 

30- 32. The learned Ramamatya characterises the Mela of 
‘ Desakshi ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha 
Sa, Shadsruthi Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Desakshi and 
other Ragas are, here and there, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Desakshi). 

(8) Kannadagowla 

33- 34. As between the characteristics of Desakshi and 
Kannadagowla, there is one point of difference, namely, the latter 
(Kannadagowla) has Kaisiki Ni, as practised by the experts 
(instead of Chyuthashadja Ni of Desakshi). 

34- 36. I now enumerate some of the Ragas, derived from 
this Mela (of Kannadagowla); and they are •—Kannadagowla, 
Ghantarava, Sudhabangala, Chayanata, Thurushkathodi, Naga- 
dhvani, and Devakriya and a few others. 

(9) Sudhandti 

37-38. The Mela of ‘ Sudhanati ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha 
Ma, Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhanati 
and other Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Sudhanati). 

17 
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(io) Ahari 

39-40. The Mela of ‘Ahari’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Sadharana Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni . Ahari and other 
Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Ahari). 

(11) Nddardmaknya 

41-42. The Mela of ‘Nadaramakriya’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sadharana Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Nadaramakriya 
and other Ragas are the derivatives, here and there, of this Mela 
(of Nadaramakriya). 

(12) 'Sudkavardli 

43-45. The Mela of ‘ Sudhavarali ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Chyuthapanchama Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha , and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhavarali 
and other Ragas are, in different provinces, the derivatives of 
this Mela (of Sudhavarali). 

(13) Rithigowla 

45-47. The Mela of ‘ Rithigowla ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri , Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Nt. Rithigowla and other 
Ragas are, according to the views of the musicians, the deriva¬ 
tives of this Mela (of Rithigowla). 

(14) Vasanthabhairavi 

47-49. The Mela of ‘ Vasanthabhairavi ’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, 
Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. A few 
Ragas, such as Vasanthabhairavi and Soma, are deemed to be 
the derivatives of this Mela (of Vasanthabhairavi). 

(15) Kedaragowla 

49-51, The Mela of ‘Kedaragowla’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja 
Nt. Kedaragowla, Narayanagowla and a few other Ragas are the 
derivatives of this I&ela (of Kedaragowla). 
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Nota Bene 

52. Having discussed the (above-mentioned) fifteen Melas, 
wherefrom Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were excluded ; we shall 
(now proceed to) deal with the (following) five Melas wherein 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni will be included. 

(16) Hepijji —1 

53 — 55 * The Mela of ‘ Hejujji ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Rt, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kakali Ni. Hijujji (Hejujji) and other 
Ragas and a few Grama-Ragas too are the derivatives of this 
Mela (of Hejujji). This Mela of the Gandharva (or Marga) type, 
which comes under the category cf~the five (special) Melas, has 
been approved of by Sharngadev. 

(17) Samavarali—2 

55-57. The Mela of ‘ Samavarali ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Rt, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Sudha Dha, and Kakali Ni. Samavarali, Thondi, Purvavarali, 
and a few Grama-Ragas are, according to Sharngadev, who was 
well-versed in the Marga-music, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Samavarali). 

(18) Revagupthi—3 

58-59. The Mela of ' Revagupthi ’ consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Sudha Ni. Revagupthi and a few 
Sudha Ragas are mentioned by Sharngadev, in his Ratndkara, as 
derivatives of this Mela (of Revagupthi). 

(19) Samantha—4 

60- 61. The Mela of ‘ Samantha ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Rt, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Kakali Ni. Samantha and other 
R&gas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Samantha). 

(20) Kambhdji —5 

61- 62. 'The Mela of ‘Kambhoji’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Kakali Ni. Kambhoji and 
other Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Kambhoji). 
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A Controversy 

63-70. The characteristics of these twenty Melas have been, 
in the main, described. (As for the controversy that has arisen, 
namely, whether there are twenty or fifteen Melas)—I now 
proceed to state both the sides of the question, with the help of a 
Vina. If, on the one hand, Anthara Ga and Kalkali Ni are taken 
into account; there surely arise twenty Melas. But if, on the 
other hand, Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni are 
deemed to represent Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni respectively; 
there arise only fifteen Melas. In the latter case, the remaining 
five Melas must be deemed to be implied in the fifteen. For, 
Hejujji is implied in Vasanthabhairavi; Samavarali, in Sudha- 
varali; Revagupthi, in Bowl*-; Samantha, in Kannadagowla; and 
Kambhoji, in Saranganata. If the (above-mentioned) theory of 
representation is accepted, there are only fifteen Melas from 
Mukhari to Kedaragowla, both inclusive. 


Chapter V 

RAGA 

1. All the Ragas, derived from these Melas, fall into three 
divisions, namely, Superior , Middling, and Inferior. They will 
now be dealt with, in detail. 


(i) Superior 

2-6. The following twenty Ragas are declared to be 
‘ Superior ’, on account of their being free from any kind of 
mixture and also of their being suitable for use in singing, 
composition, elaboration, and for Taya; and those Ragas are :— 


1. Mukhari. 

2. Sudhanati. 

3. Malavagowla. 

4. Sttdhavarah. 

5. Gurjari. 

6. Lalitha. 

7. Sudharamakriya. 

8. Sudhavasantha 

9. Bhairavi. 

10. Hindola. 


11. Sriraga. 

12. Kannadagowla. 

13. Samantha. 

14. Desakshi. 

15. Dhanyasi. 

16. Bowli. 

17. Ahari 

18. Malhari. 

19. Malavasn, 
and 20. Saranganata. 
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(ii) Middling 

6-9. The following fifteen Ragas are called ‘ Middling ’ ; 
and they are of little use or, if at all, used to sing fragmentary 
portions of songs. Those Ragas are :— 


1. KSdaragowla. 

2. Kambhoji. 

3. Kannadabangala. 

4. Velavali. 

5. Madhyamadi. 

6. Narayani 

7. Rithigowla. 

8. Nadaramakriya. 


9. Padi. 

10. Bhupala. 

11. Revagupthi. 

12. Gundakriya. 

13. He]U]ji. 

14. V asanthabhairavi. 
and 15. Samavaiali. 


(iii) • Inferior 

9-14. The following Ragas are called ‘ Inferior ’:— 


1 . 

Sourashtra. 

18. 

Bhuinashadja 

2 

Mechabowli 

19. 

Ktmthalavarali. 

3. 

Chayagowla, 

20 

Sarangabhairavi 

4 

Kuranji 

21. 

Sudhabangala 

5. 

Smduramakriya. 

22. 

Nagadhvani 

6 

Gowdi. 

23. 

Ghantarava 

7. 

Desi. 

24. 

Margahindola. 

8. 

Mangalakaisika. 

25. 

Chayanata. 

9. 

Purvagowla. 

26. 

Devaknya, 

10 

Somaraga. 

27. 

Narayani. 

11 

Andoli. 

28 

Gowlaraga. 

12. 

Palamanjari. 

29 

Thodi. 

13. 

Sankarabharana. 

30. 

Varali 

14. 

Devagandhari 

31. 

Thurusbkathodi 

15. 

Dipaka. 

32. 

Saveri. 

16. 

NatanSrayani. 

and 33. 

Ardradesi 

17. 

Stidhabhairavi. 




15-16. These mixed Ragas which intervene between the 
superior and the middling ones—that is to say, these inferior 
R&gas—are plentiful but calculated only to dazzle (and not 
illumine) the masses. They are further unsuitable for composi¬ 
tions like Taya, Alapa, and Prabandha. Hence it is that the 
musicians do not countenance them. 


' ' The Characteristics of the Ragas 

17. All the Desi Ragas are those of Shadjagrama and have 
each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. Further, 
they fall into three divisions—Oudava, Shadava, ^nd Sampurna. 
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i 8-20. Whether these Desi Ragas are used, as such, in all 
the (three kinds of) ragas or not, I shall now in conformity with 
the theory and practice of music, state a few of the characteristics 
of the twenty superior Ragas which are free from any mixture, of 
the fifteen middling ones, as well as of the inferior ones. 

(i) Superior-Sampurna—10 

20- 21. That Raga is called Nati , which is Sampurna, which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung in the 
latter part of the day. 

21- 22. That Raga is called Vardli, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

22- 23. That Raga, the wise men call Sdrangandtd, which is 
Sampurna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa and 
which is declared, by the wise men, to be sung in the latter part 
of the day. 

23- 24. That Raga is called Sudhardmaknya , which is Sam¬ 
purna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which 
is sung after the noon. 

24- 25. That Raga is called Mukhari which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

25- 26. That Raga is called Bhairavi , which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the latter part of the day. 

26- 27. That Raga is called Ahari, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa, and which, according 
to the wise men, should be sung in the last watch of the day. 

27- 28. That Raga is called Samantha , which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the last watch of the day-time. 

28- 29. That Raga is called Kannadagowia, which is Sam¬ 
purna, though, in ascent, it sometimes leaves Dha ; which has 
Ni for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa; which is specially liked by the 
people of Orissa ; and which is sung in the latter part of the day. 

30. That Raga is called DSsdkski, which is Sampurna, 
though, in ascent, it leaves Ma and Alt; which has Sa for its 
Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in the former part 
of the day. 
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(2) Supertor-Shddava —5 

31. That Raga is called Bowli , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Pa, which has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and 
which should be sung in the first half of the day. 

32- 33. That Raga is called Sudhavasantha , whichis Shadava, 
for it leaves Pc, fc though, in descent, Pa is included ; which has 
■Sa for its Graha and Amsa; and which is sung in the fourth part 
of the day. 

33- 34. That Raga is called Mdlavasri, which leaves Ri 
~£and is therefore Shadava); which has Sa for its Graha and Amsa; 
which may be sung at all times; and which is auspicious. 

34- 35. That Raga is called Guryart, which is Shadava, for 
it leaves Pa, which is sometimes retained in descent; which has 
Ri for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung by the 
musicians in the first watch of the day. 

36. That Raga is called Lahtha , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Pa, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which 
is sung in the first watch of the day; and which is auspicious. 

(3) Superior-Oudava —5 

37. That Raga is called Hinddla , which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa; which may be sung at all times; and which is 
auspicious. 

38. That Raga is called Malhari, which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni ; which has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa; and which is sung by the wise men at day-break. 

39. That Raga is called Dhanyasi, which is Oudava, for it 
generally leaves Ri and Dha‘, which has Sa for its Graha, 
Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung by the wise men in the 
morning. 

40- 41. That Raga is called Mdlavagowla , which is Oudava, 
for it leaves Ri and Pa, though, at times they are retained ; which 
has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung in the 
evening; and which is the best of all rdgas. 

41- 42. ' That Raga is called Srirdga, which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ga and Dha , though, at times, they are retained ; which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung in the 
evening; and which is the giver of all prosperity* 
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(i) Middling-Sampurna —8 

43. That Raga is called Kiddragowla, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Nt for,its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
by the wise men, in the fourth watch of the day-time. 

44. That Raga is called Nadardmakriya , which is Sampurna; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; a.pd which is sung 
in the fourth watch of the day. 

45. That Raga is called Kambhoji , which is Sampurna, 
though, in certain places, it leaves, in ascent, Ma and Nt ; which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung in tbs' 
evening. 

46. That Raga is called Sdmavarali, which is Sampu: na; 
which has Sa for its Graha,-.Amsa, and Nyasa; which jnay be 
sung at all times , and which originated with the Sama Veda. 

47. That Raga' is called Rithigoivla , which is Sampurna; 
which has Nt for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung in 
the evening ; and which is allied with Mukhari. 

48. That Raga is called Hfyuni y which is Sampurna; which 
has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung in the 
latter part of the day-time; and which sounds nicely with Kakali 
Ni and Anthara Ga. 

49. That Raga is called Ndrayani , which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Rt ; which has Ga 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in the 
morning. 

50. That Raga is called VUavali, which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Rt and Pa; which 
has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung at 
day-break. 

(ii) Middling-Shadava —4 

51. That Raga is called Kannadabangdla , which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Rt; which has Ga for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; 
and which is sung in the morning. 

52. That Raga is called Pddi , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Ga ; which has Ah for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and 
which is sung at the fourth watch of the day. x * 

. S 3 - That Raga is called Vasanthab/mravi, which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Pa ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; 
and which is sune in the morning. 
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54. That Raga is called Gundaknya , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Dha t though, at certain places, it is retained ; which has Sa 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in the former 
part of the day. 

(iii) Middling-Oudava —3 

55. That Riga is called Madhyamadi , which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, 
and Nyasa; and which is sung in the latter part of the 
day-time. 

N 56. That Raga is called Bhupala> which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ma and Ni ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa^ and-which is sung in the morning. 

57. That Raga is called Revagupthi> which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ma and Ni ; which has Ri for its Graha and Nyasa; and 
which is sung in the latter part of the day-time. 

(A) Infenor-Sampurna —4 

58. Now, the characteristics of a few inferior Ragas are 
described. That Raga is called Sourashtra, which is Sampurna; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
by the singers in the evening. 

59. That Raga is called Ndgadkvam, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
by the singers at all times. 

60. That Raga is called Sdmaraga, which is Sampurna; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung at 
all times ; and which sounds nicely with Ma in Mandra. 

61. That Raga is called Sankarabharana> which is 
Sampurna; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and 
which resembles, as it were, Samantha. 

(B) Inferior-Shadava —2 

62. That Raga is called Ghantdrava , which is Shadava, for 
it leaves Ga; which has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; 
and which is 'sting at all times. 

63. That Raga is called Bhmnashadja , which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Ma ,* which has Sa for its Graha and Nyasa; and 
which is sung at all times. 

" 18 
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(C) Inferior- Ouda&a-r-2 

64. That Raga is called Sdveri, 'which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni ; which has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa ; and which is sung, by the wise men, at daybreak. 

65. That Raga is called Andoh , which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni ; which has Pa .for its Graha, ^msa, and Nyasa; 
and which shines like Madhyamadi. 

The End 

66. In this way the remaining Ragas may be ascertained by 

the wise men. I leave them undescribed, on account of tljdir 
confusedly mixed nature. / 

67. Indeed, Sharngadey described well, in hilPPcttjtdkara, 
the characteristics of such of the Thala-Prabandhas as were useful 
to the musicians. In fact, the whole range of music was exhaus¬ 
ted by him; and hence, I did not take those subjects into my 
consideration. 

Colophon 

68. Let * [Svara--] Melakalanidhi,’ prepared by Ramamatya 
from the Svara System of [Sangitha—] Ratndkara and published 
on the tenth day, Sukla (Nirmalathara) Paksha, Sravana Month, 
Sadharana Year, of Saka I47 2 » flourish and be of eternal use to 

, the wise people. 





